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PERFECTION AT LAST! 


To the 


“OLD RELIABLE” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY PERFECT ‘ 
score which has ever been made in an All-day Tournament. “ 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 


No.Targets 15 15 26 15 15 20 15 15 © 15 15 2—200 
Soore...... 1 1 @ 1 1 BW 1 1 W@W 16 15 W200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


PARKER CUN 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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“MANNLICHER? ?ocen 
The Haenel. 


no Powerful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 












Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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"sarety, POCKet Knife 
Safety POCKEL All 

mething better in the way of a hunting knife. Not merely better 
ee cance kind, but far and away the BEST folding hunting knife 
made—equal in quality to our celebrated Ideal Hunting Knives, and one of the 
latest and best of the Marble Tricks. It has a five-inch blade which folds into 
a four-inch handle. When the knife is open the blade locks so firmly that no 
mischance can cause it to close. It is as rigid as a one piece knife. When it 
is closed it may be carried in the pocket or at the belt. It is not a ram- 
shackle toy, but a thoroughly dependable knife, which will never fail in the 
hour of need. It is hand tested and hand made from the very best steel— 
tempered to stand the hard knocks of field service, beautifully finished and 
it bears the ** MARBLE” guarantee of quality. The price is $4.00. Get 

one from your dealer or direct from makers. Send for catalogue ** B 


Marble Safety Axe Go., 
Gladstone, Mich., 
U.S.A. 
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Austin 
hot Gun 
Shells 


THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” on new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
trade. 


hey are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





‘FLASH’? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_————_ pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade, 


AUSTIN POWDER CO, KX 


fee 
CLEVELAND. TZ JCAL 


AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mer., ¢ y 


Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 





NM will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertioers. 
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THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul NICKEL Pate. 


RAILWAY. TheNewYork.Chicagog St ouis RR, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN Offers Three Express Trains 


Every Day Between 





Chicago, 
Des Moines, 7 
Sioux City, Chicago and all 
“ Omaha. 4s 
mate Points East 
Milwaukee, olin S as 
St. gel wapete Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 
D) 
Chicago, Through aes Som Day 
Coach d Dini . Indi- 
ae ht vidual Club Meals, aunties to 
ougnton, price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
Calumet. service 4 la carte. Ask your 


ticket agent for Tickets over the 
Nickel Plate Road or address 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 
JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
meg np ee 113 Adams St., Chicago. 


i y Central 2057. 
F. A. Mituer, General Passenger Agent, cuore ls 


Chicago, Ill. 




















HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
214 Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while \Waae 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are AL 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs, If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
- camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Mt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Good Hunting and } 
Fishing along the 








Queen 
and Crescent 
Route 


In Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Florida. 














Chicago and Florida Special carries through 
sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburg 
daily, except Sunday. Detroit and Toledo, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Solid 
Pullman train leaves Cincinnati at 9:15 p. m. 
daily, except Sunday, to St. Augustine. Din- 
ing and Observation Cars. Three trains to 
Florida and two for New Orleans. Write for 
printed matter and rates. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information ' 
apply to your nearest ‘ 
Ticket oo or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WESTERN R’yY, 





7 GHIGAGO, ILL. 
Fetch and Carry | If eos oo Dog, you 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 
fally explained. 
The work is hand- 


























tains 134 pages. It 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


“U # 
practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. ’ 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Tilustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. \Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by . 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertiser, 
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pMUST 
\ Gian (CE. 


Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 
pages, printed sin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
five design on the title page. 
‘This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


GEN‘'L PASSENGER AGENT 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Florida and the South 


Again the great 


Southern Railway 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern tourist points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars. 


“ THE FLORIDA LIMITED ” 


leaves Chicago daily in the evening, arriving Jacksonville 
the second morning, less than 35 hours en route—passin; 
| ge Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon an 
, and making connection at Jacksonville with trains 
phe ast and West Coast points in Florida. Pullman sleep- 
ers Chicago to Cincinnati and Ars y 4" a slee 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville. IMITED 
TRAIN leaves Chicago daily for P obtieden ayg int the morn- 
ing, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville and Savannah— 
a daylight ride through the famous Land of the Sky. Par- 
lor cars to Cincinnati Sod through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Arrive Jacksenville 9:15 a. m.—making 
connections for East and West Coast points in Florida. 
You can also go via St. Louis or Louisville. 


~-WINTER TOURIST TICKETS. 


For full particulars, see your nearest ticket agent 
or write or call on 


G.B. Allen, A.G.P.A., J. S.McCullough, N.W.P.A.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 














lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


Gites 


OUNTAIN 
ROUTE 





Reaches Direct from SL Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHL 


—**Tdeal Shooting and 
hing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 

















H, ©, TOWNSEND, @. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upeerere Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE ade of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throug —_ 
collar and inside cuffs of ‘velvety corduroy. A coat t 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other ckets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time. 


It will be a very. great favor if vou will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec- 

tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons who 

have nvod our Disinfectant with good remlis, Ma. Fax Jsoomy proprietor the famous Wed 

bine Kennel e' pt. , I orde: m you 

Bon of ter Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1I — ——— 

] iel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. wher ad- 

me that he had used everything possible to cure A. ‘put with no 

good results. I at once began ng her with Standard Oil of Tar, 

and in just ten days had her _ in —_ condition the few sores 

all healed and no scurf a) had previously been 
ee with some of the — heralded" =“ oe ide e mange 

ting 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your any ot 

nfectants on the | market,and at a price which should recom- 

aed it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 















in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing I 
Agents Wanted. ots prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
@STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Any one send- 
5O YEARS’ ing a sketch 


EXPERIENCE = p= ed é We can oupply you wih 
certain our opin- < any good make of 


ion free whether 


woavecot | 3 ©» Powder, Shotguns, 
cates | = Loaded Ammunition 


Trave Manns PStents sent 


ee. Oldest . Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything : 
Desicns agency for se- = you may want on very ieee torms, Lé you = gouure 
Co 3 6us a certain number of new subscribers. rite us, 
PYRIGHTS &C. i s z —_ = and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
through Munn & Oo. receive special notice, without charge, in the | free of charge. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. rN a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & CO., 361 Bro N 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


“NORTH COAST 
Every Day — LIMITED.” 


Tue NorTHERN PaciFic Raitway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 

This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 
servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 


Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., ~ 






























CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


{tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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= 
Sportsmen: 


Get one of our 152-page 


Catalogues 








5 & Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 





FIGHT FORSPRATTS 






Spratts Patent". Dog Cakes 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in show form 
and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dag Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St,, San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 








Protect your dog from fleas and other vermin. 


PURIFINE 


is guaranteed to put and keep his skin and coat in perfect 
condition; destroys all objectionable odors and possibility 
of contagious diseases, ‘‘ Doesn’t smell itself; just kills other 


smells.”’ Price, $1.00 per bottle, postpaid. Particulars free. 
NOTADI CO., 1316 Unity Building, Chicago, Ils. 


HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am a to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the t. I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Wilhams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4@ All Work Guaranteed. “@s 








[Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 















CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 





Through excursion sleeping-car service betweebD 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 


connecting lines. 








A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SPORT ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 


By PERCY M. CUSHING. 


OR many years the Great South 

Bay of Long Island has been known 

as one of the best shooting grounds 
for wild fowl in the East. Here, in the 
fall of the year, thousands of ducks con- 
gregate, and during the months of Au- 
gust and September good bags of bay 
snipe may still be made. As is known 
to all coast gunners, these birds frequent 
the shallow creeks and soft mud and 
sand bars at low tide, but at high water 
resort to the wet salt meadows in search 
of their food. Hence the experienced 
hunter knows just where and when to 
find them. 

It was a close, sultry day in the early 
part of September. A drizzly, heavy 
mist, through which at intervals the sun 
cast a hazy glare, hung over both land 
and water. I had betaken myself to the 
carpenter shop and was lazily mending 
some broken snipe decoys. . It was very 
hot; the heaviness of the atmosphere 
made me sleepy and finally I dozed. I 
dreamed I was shooting and that a big 
flock of ‘‘jacks” were just swinging in. 
I hastily threw my gun to my shoulder 
and pressed the trigger. Just then I was 
partly aroused by hearing a cheery voice 
call my name. 

“Hello!” said I with a start. 


“How many did you get with that 
barrel?” said the voice. 

Three,” I replied reflectively ; “and 
if I had only —” Here I recalled my 
wandering senses, and laying down the 
mallet with which I had been shooting 
the imaginary snipe, I straightened up, 
and just then the owner of the voice 
loomed up like a ghost through the fog 
and, entering the shop, said: ‘‘What do 
you say to a snipe shoot at Oak Island?” 

““What!”’ said I, “why, man, it’s too 
hot. A bird couldn’t live in this tem- 
perature.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied my friend, 
whose name was Joe, “I heard the whis- 
tle of a flock of ‘yellow-legs’ this very 
morning, and old Captain Norman said 
that he saw lots of birds at ‘the point of 
the beach last week.” Well, the upshot 
of the matter was that I consented, with 
many misgivings, to go, and at sharp 4 
p. m. stood on the pier, gun in hand, 
waiting for Joe. In a few minutes he 
arrived and we loaded our provisions and 
extra clothes into Joe’s little sloop, the 
Nixie, cast off the line from the pier, and, 
under a good breeze which had sprung 
up during the afternoon, were soon heeled 
down on the port tack with the water 
bubbling alongside as we rushed onward 
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through it, en route for Oak Island. It 
was a long beat across the bay and the 
little ship’s clock that hung in the cabin 
had struck four bells before we dropped 
anchor about half a mile from the low, 
marshy shores of Oak Island. Perhaps 
it would be an opportune time to write 
a few words in description of this hunt- 
ing ground. Inside the main stretch of 
beach which separates the Great South 
Bay from the old Atlantic, lie a series of 
low sand dunes which begin almost di- 
rectly opposite Fire Island Inlet and ex- 
tend for several miles in a westerly di- 
rection. This irregular beach was prob- 
ably once a part of the main mass of 
sand; but when the sea, during some 
terrific storm, broke its way through and 
formed what is now known as Fire Isl- 
and Inlet, it washed back the sand a mile 
or so from its former position and piled 
it up on the shallows farther to the north 
and inside the bay. On the north side 
of this sand strip are numerous salt 
meadows, cut up into small islands by 
deep, sluggish creeks and drains. The 
eastern section of these beaches, islands 
and meadows is known under the name 
of Oak Island. On the main sand beach 
stands a Government life saving station, 
and here people have built numerous 
small cottages in which they spend part 
of the summer. The most disagreeable 
feature of the place is the prevalence of 
mosquitoes, which at times become al- 
most unbearable. They are most notice- 
able during the month of August, when 
myriads of them breed in the salt 
marshes, and at this time of the year 
most of the summer people return to 
the main land to escape these pests. 

The excitement of the sail had sharp- 
ened our appetites, and while my friend 
coiled down the halliards and sheets, 
and put the little sloop in order, I started 
our Primus burners and soon had ready 
a very fair supper of ham, scrambled 
eggs and coffee. The sun had set, but 
it was not yet dark, and Joe volunteered 
to go ashore and repair the blind, while 
I, in his absence, should wash the dishes. 
Accordingly we swung the small boat 
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over the rail and I watched my friend 
land on the edge of the meadow. Then 
I busied myself with the dishes. Present- 
ly I heard Joe’s gun and when he re- 
turned a half hour later he brought with 
him a fine sickle bill curlew—the largest 
of all the birds commonly known as bay 
snipe. Later in the evening the wind 
hauled around from the southwest to the 
northeast; the thermometer fell several 
degrees, and a thin cold rain commenced 
falling. We turned in at 9:30, and soon 
the steady beat of the rain against the 
windows of the cabin, and the mournful 
sigh of the wind through the rigging 
lulled us into a peaceful sleep, which was 
broken only by dreants of the morrow’s 
sport. 

The alarm aroused us at 5 a. m., but 
as the rain was still falling and the wind 
—which had again shifted to the south- 
west—was blowing a gale, we decided 
not to go ashore. By evening the rain 
had ceased and the wind moderated. 
However, the gale which had been blow- 
ing had brought a very high tide and all 
the meadows were covered with from 
three to five inches of water. We were 
very comfortable in the cosey cabin of 
the little sloop. The provisions were 
plenty, and we spent the afternoon in 
smoking, telling stories and cleaning our 
guns. Half-past four the next morning 
found us comfortably settled in the blind, 
which was composed of a large packing 
box, partly sunk in the mud and covered 
by a screen of meadow grass and rushes. 
In front of us, about twenty-five yards 
from the blind, were perched thirty 
wooden decoys on long sticks sunk in 
the mud. The mosquitoes were numer- 
ous and we lit our pipes to keep them 
off. Far away on the ocean side of the 
beach the breakers pounded ominously 
—for a heavy sea was running and the 
wind was blowing dead on shore. It 
was a long and tiresome wait for day- 
light; but one by one the few remaining 
stars went out and we were glad to note 
the grey of the coming dawn in the 
east. And now came a general awaken- 
ing. The rails chattered in the marshes ; 
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the number of mosquitoes multiplied; 
and from somewhere far off across the 
meadows came the booming cry of a 
solitary bittern. Objects became dimly 
discernible and far away on all sides 
stretched the gloomy expanse of wet 
meadow land. Slowly the color deep- 
ened in the east; changed from the faint 
pink to a deep red; and then a tiny shaft 
of golden light fell across the world, 
ever brightening —ever expanding—until 
our eyes were blinded by the full flood 
from the rising sun. Suddenly—from 
somewhere out of the dull mist that is 
rising from the water—comes the three 
distinct, melodious notes of a ‘‘big yel- 
low leg,” properly termed Greater Tell 
Tale. ‘‘Twee-twee-twoo!”’ callsthe bird. 
We crouch lower behind the screen of 
rushes and Joe answers the call. ‘‘Twee— 
twoo!’’ again the notes, and this time de- 
cidedly nearer. ‘“ Twee-twee-twoo- 
twoo!” replies my companion. We can- 
not see the bird, but know he is hovering 
somewhere near us. Suddenly I feel my 
companion’s hand upon my arm and 
hear a low whisper at my ear, ‘‘ There he 
is!” and just then the big fellow looms 
up through the mist; circles twice 
outside the decoys, and then sails leisure- 
ly right in amongst them—his long, 
powerful wings bent in a graceful curve 
and his yellow legs dropped below him, 
for, if undisturbed, he is going to alight. 
But a sudden movement in the blind 
startles him: he wavers; the long wings 
beat the air rapidly; the frightened whis- 
tle rings out, and then the sharp report 
of the nitro powder, and Joe wades out 
through the water to return in triumph 
with his prize. 

The sun is slowly climbing higher 
above the sand hills, the mist has dis- 
appeared and the sky is flecked by not 
a cloud, save in the far west, where, piled 
up against the background of deep, blue 
sky, lies a great mass of snowy vapor 
whose edges are still tinged with a soft 
rosy light from the morning sun. Na- 
ture is fully awake now, and the small 
sandpipers, usually known along the 
coast as “tip-ups,’ dart hither and 
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thither, filling the air with their faint, 
‘“‘peep-peep!” A long wait, and then a 
series of shrill whistles arouse us, and 
there right over our decoys hovers a 
flock of dowitchers. The guns speak 
as one, and five birds tumble into the 
water. 

The sun climbs higher and higher, 
but no more birds. Our appetites tell 
us that it is dinner time, and we go back 
to the sloop and satisfy our hunger. 
The luck of the morning has been dis- 
couraging to say the least, but neverthe- 
less we return to the blind early in the 
afternoon, determined to try it again. On 
our way to the decoys we flush a flock 
of plover. By dint of much whistling 
we get them in range, and the four bar- 
rels knock seven from their ranks. Gath- 
ering up the birds, we proceed to the 
blind. Two, three, four o’clock and not 
a shot. The sun begins to sink in the 
west. We talk of picking up the de- 
coys and returning to the boat. Joe 
takes the basket and begins gathering 
them in. Taking up the field glass, I 
sweep the horizon. Suddenly my atten- 
tion is arrested by a black splotch that 
somewhat resembles a small cloud or 
patch of smoke, far down to the south. 
Yet, as I watch it, it moves; takes on 
larger proportions and is certainly draw- 
ing nearer. And now again carefully 
applying the glasses, I see that it is not 
smoke, but an immense flock of birds. 
Nearer and nearer they come. I call to 
Joe, and, dropping the half filled basket, 
he splashes to the blind. Here come 
the snipe, fully one hundred in all. We 
answer their calls; they swing in; the 
two guns bark—the dead birds falling 
with little splashes into the water. Wide- 
ly circles the flock and returns. Again 
the double report. Their number has 
diminished perceptibly, but once more 
they swing within range. We lay down 
our hot guns, and gather in the game— 
twenty-two birds, and all yellow-legs. 
Hardly have we reached the shelter of 
the blind, when two curlews drop in to 
the decoys. Joe kills with his first bar- 
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rel, but scores a clean miss with his sec- 
ond, and I miss with both. 

It is getting on towards evening now. 
The sun sits like a great ball of fire on 
the western horizon, and its rays, reflect- 
ing upon the sails of the fishing boats 
far off in the bay, change their dingy 
color to a pure whiteness that stands out 
in vivid contrast against the dark blue 
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of the water and the deep green of the 
thickly wooded shores of the mainland. 
We pick up the decoys and return to 
the Mie; hoist sail and steer across 
the quiet waters of the bay, until that 
labyrinth of creeks, islands and meadows 
which compose Oak Island is lost to view 
in the deepening? shades of the falling 
night. 


A WHEEL TRIP TO A VOSGES CASTLE. 


By REV. WILLIAM H. WALKER. . 


ITH the coming of the May days 

study becomes irksome, even ina 

German university. The Profes- 

sor had been after me for some time to 
get me to take a day off from the philo- 
sophical seminar room at the University 
of Strassburg, and go for a wheel ride 
to the Vosges Mountains that looked so 
enticing over there to the west. He had 
persuaded an Einjahriger, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made, to join us. (I 
must explain that an Ejinjahriger is a 
student who is serving his time in the 
Army, who, because of his academic at- 
tainments, is let off with only one year’s 
service and is accorded certain privileges 
which the ordinary soldier does not en- 
joy: for instance, it is permitted him to 
buy his own uniform and to board where 
he chooses. When we met that morn- 
ing in front of the Manteuffel Barracks, 
the Einjahriger had a German racing 
wheel, the Professor a heavy American 
Rambler—it was before light wheels had 
become the universal fashion—and I, al- 
ways inclined to be old-fashioned, had 
not even surrendered to the incoming 
pneumatics but rode a German cushion- 
tire wheel. Our military escort was not 
entitled to a holiday that day, and, to 
avoid the watchful eye of his vigilant 
lieutenant, after mounting our wheels 
we scoured across lots—seeking the 
shelter of every friendly wall and build- 


ing till we were in the centre of the city 
and bumping over the cobblestones. Out 
through the Schirmecker Gate, over the 
railroad, across the lazily winding 
Breusch, and out we sped on the open 
highway, with miles of excellent mac- 
adam before us. 

The day was fair as a day could be. 
The sky was blue, the air fresh and odor- 
ous with the scents of springtime, the 
lindens by the roadside leafed out and 
casting their chequer of shade across 
our path. The fields swept away on 
either hand with never a fence to break 
the prospect. The agricultural system 
of the Alsatian plain is intensive to the 
highest degree. The village system re- 
sults in cutting up the land into narrow 
strips, seldom more than a few rods 
wide, each bearing its own crop. The 
landscape is a vast crazy quilt, with col- 
ors growing more varied as the harvest 
season draws near. Today the peasants 
were ploughing some of the strips with 
their clumsy wheeled ploughs, each 
drawn by a yoke of cows. The stretches 
of brown earth alternated with belts of 
the green of winter grains. Before us 
the villages rose out of the brown earth, 
breaking the sweep of the landscape with 
their white walls and red-tiled roofs. 
Near at hand they are not so pretty, for 
they are rusty with age, and the absence 
of any system of sewerage except open 
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gutters adds neither to the beauty of 
sight or smell. Each, however, has its 
attraction: the crumbling stones of an 
old castle, a town house built in better 
days, the nave or choir of a Gothic or 
even a Transition church. Each has its 
melodious name: Lingolsheim, Enzheim, 
Diippigheim, Diittlenheim, Altdorf, Dor- 
lisheim. Behind us they sank into the 
_ leafy shadows, while fresh vistas opened 
in front. Anon the roll of fields was 
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listened and pondered as to why German 
lyrics as a rule should have a musical 
qua'ity which ours lack, as well as a su- 
periority in sentiment. We have fairer 
landscapes ; yes, far fairer here in Ameri- 
ca—and fairer sweethearts too. That 
ought to make music and sentiment, but 
it does not. I am not comparing Eng- 
lish literature with German in general, 
but merely the lyrics of the two lan- 
guages. Perhaps the difference is that 
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‘Peasants were ploughing some of the strips with their clumsy wheeled ploughs, 
each drawn by a yoke of cows.”’ 





broken by hop yards, their poles stand- 
ing like serried ranks of Uhlands with 
lifted lances. Again it was fruit or- 
chards. Ever ahead the Vosges Moun- 
tains were shaking off the trammels of 
the blue morning mist and growing sub- 
stantial across the western horizon. It 
was enough to stir the sentiment in one’s 
soul, and the Professor and the Soldier 
broke into “ Roslein auf der Heide.” I 
did not know the words, so I merely 


Man and Nature mix in a German land- 
scape as they never do with us—Man 
not simply of the prosaic present but of 
the immemorial and poetic past. Back- 
ground is just as necessary to the best 
poetry as to the best painting. 

It was the season of the Army ma- 
noeuvres and the troops of the garrisons 
were out in the open. German army 
manceuvres are complicated and long 
drawn out. They begin with squad 








pitted against squad, then put company 
against company, until at last army bat- 
tles with army. We came up behind a 
small detachment marching down the 
road, with a dapper lieutenant striding 
ahead. My comrades dismounted and 
flanked the line of march, but I had 
seen the ranks open to let vehicles pass 
—and a wheel is a vehicle, is it not? So 
I rode boldly up and rang my bell. The 
rear rank parted, but the fellow ahead 
was stupid and dull of hearing. I kept 
on ringing. Suddenly the lieutenant 
turned and caught the situation. He 
seized the fellow that blocked my way 
by the collar and jerked him aside, 
shouting “Here there! Out of the way, 
you! as clumsy as a camel!” I almost 
pushed my now wobbling wheel between 
his dapper legs—poor recompense for 
his consideration—whereupon he sprang 
aside like a jumping-jack. My com- 
panions rode on, bubbling with laughter 
at my daring attempt to ride down the 
German Army. I am somewhat sur- 
prised myself that a volley did not fol- 
low me down the road. 

A little further on we met the oppos- 
ing detachment. They were deploying 
along a ditch at right angles to the road, 
and speedily were flat on their faces, 
cracking their rifles; while their pomp- 
ous captain swelled with responsibility 
and the exertion of controlling his danc- 
ing steed. The beast finally had to be 
sent to the rear and the captain strutted 
off on foot. One was reminded that it 
was only sham war by the neighboring 
villagers standing around and taking a 
languid interest in the whole proceeding. 
The Professor wanted to stop and see it 
out, but whether from military enthusi- 
asm or from interest in a bonny maiden 
by the roadside I am not quite certain. 
You cannot always tell about these col- 
lege professors. 

Before noon we had crossed the plain. 
The villages with their melodious names 
were all behind us. We were at the 
débouchure of the Breuschthal into the 
plain. We had crossed the Zabern— 
Schlettstadt line and left Molsheim on 
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thé right. It is said to be one of the 
quaintest towns in Alsace. Mutzig, 
through which we pass, is not nearly so 
quaint, though part of its brewery once 
formed a portion of the castle of the 
Miillenheims and as such experienced 
fierce battles and sieges. Then it be- 
came a gun factory and the residence of 
the famous military inventor Chassepot. 
So it has slid down hill. As usual in 
such towns, a picturesque old tower 
spans the main street. Vineyards and 
small gardens cover the hillsides behind 
the town. We stopped at a Wirthschaft 
for a few moments’ rest and some liquid 
refreshments. The Professor and I took 
plain soda, as we belonged to the Genus 
Americanus known as Temperanzler—a 
branch of the human family not found 
in Germany except by importation. Our 
military escort of course took beer. 
Then we pushed up the winding road to 
the left, leaving the Breuschthal behind 
us and entering long stretches of pine 
forest, shaking its balsam into the breeze. 

And now we are at the foot of the as- 
cent to Girbaden Castle, our objective 
point. Nestling under the shadow of the 
mountain is the little hamlet of Moll- 
kirch, dominated as its name suggests 
by the parish church. I was for leaving 
our wheels there, for we were at the end 
of the riding; but the others thought it 
would be such fun to ride down the 
mountain that we must push them up. 
So up we scrambled along a sandy path, 
wheels and all, cum multo labore et fa- 
tigatione. Near the summit was a for- 
ester’s house. All forests in Germany 
are under Government supervision and 
are carefully watched. The foresters 
wear a special uniform—a pale dusty 
green with a feather in their soft felt hats. 
The long reaches of fir and chestnut 
through which we have come have all 
been set out; consequently the trees 
stand in straight rows, with here and 
there nurseries of young trees in the 
depths of the forest. We ordered dinner 
of the kindly Hausfrau whose Alsatian 
dialect was too much for me, but whose 
fried eggs and coarse bread proved pal- 
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atable after our ride. Then we climbed 
to the ruins of Girbaden Castle. Gir- 
baden has but one rival in size among 
the castles of Alsace—to wit, Hohkon- 
igsburg. Indeed, in Germany only Hei- 
delberg surpasses these two—which is a 
good index of the historical importance 
of Alsace among German lands. Few 
travellers seem to realize it. Girbaden 
was probably built on Roman founda- 
tions, perhaps by the Hohenstaufens. At 
least they long owned it. It was built 
partly in the 1oth, partly in the 12th 
century. In 1226 it became the property 
of the Bishops of Strassburg. Those pre- 
lates were powerful feudal lords, and at 
different times seem to have owned all 
the desirable property around. Indeed, 
Strassburg itself grew up around the pal- 
ace of the bishops, and it finally took a 
hard fight to convince those ecclesiastics 
that they had no permanent lien on the 
whole city. Girbaden does not seem to 
have had a brilliant military history. Per- 
haps that was because it never got into 
the hands of a lot of robber barons as 
did its rival, Hohkonigsburg. It man- 
aged to get itself destroyed, but did not 
win great renown even by that event, for 
it is not clear when or by whom it was 
captured. Some say that it was during 
the Thirty Years War, of course by the 
Swedes, who seem to have done all the 
damage that was done during that war. 
Others insist that it was the Lorrainers 
who did the mischief in the preceding 
century, and that they gained an entrance 
through the treachery of a servant with- 
in the castle. And thereby hangs a tale. 
Yearly on a certain night the command- 
ant of the castle at the time of the cap- 
ture rises from his grave and hastens 
through all the rooms and passages of 
the castle to wake the ghosts of his sub- 
ordinates and call them to vengeance. 
Four servants descend into the vault and 
bring forth the coffin of the countess who 
was mistress of the castle at the time of 
the treason. Around it all the spirits of 
the former inmates gather. With hollow, 
burning eyes and fresh bleeding wounds 
the commandant takes his place at the 
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head. The traitor is dragged in, clothed 
in a red shirt; in his hand he carries the 
key by which he once opened the gate 
to the enemy. There is a ghostly trial 
and the guilty wretch tries to defend 
himself, but is condemned. Up to this 
moment the countess has lain motionless 
in her casket. Now she cries to the 
commandant in a ringing voice “‘ Avenge 
the treason!”” The wretch is thrown 
down; the storm bellis rung and all the as- 
sembled ghosts dance wildly around the 
prostrate form. At the first grey of the 
coming day they vanish for another year. 

It was midday when we were there 
and not a ghost deigned to disturb the 
brambles and elders that grew in what is 
left of the once fourteen courts. No 
procession moved through the only one 
of the once fourteen gates leading out of 
the castle which we were able to dis- 
cover. The citadel, the western tower, 
the great hall, all were in ruins. There 
was once a tradition that treasure was 
buried in the walls, which has led to much 
fruitless digging and destruction. St. Val- 
entine became the patron saint of the cas- 
tle by reason of the story that he once 
met the devil with a huge rock in his 
hand, on the way to destroy the place— 
a catastrophe which the saint was able to 
avert. A chapel has been erected to him 
within the ruins. The outlook was su- 
perb, over the tumult of the Vosges: 
the deep-cut Breuschthal to the north, 
the lesser indentation of the Magel to the 
south and east, the great map of the 
Rhine plain, rimmed by the Black For- 
est, with Strassburg, a nebulous mass ot 
spires and gables, the central point in the 
picture, its lonely cathedral tower dwin- 
dled at this distance to a mere toothpick. 

Then we stretched ourselves in the 
sunshine and indulged in dreams—day 
dreams of bygone centuries and what 
they have brought to yonder plain. The 
forests come back over the entire land- 
scape and the little Celtic towns lie em- 
bosomed in their midst. Ariovistus and 
his fierce Germans cross the Rhine and 
the Celts are driven out. Czsar and his 
legions come marching this way and 
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Ariovistus and his hordes fly in wild tu- 
mult. Strassburg grows up around a 
Roman fortress at the fords of the IIl, 
and a chain of fortifications extends along 
both banks of the Rhine, with a second 
line along the crests of these mountains 
that enclose the plain. The struggle 
grows hot between the restless advance 
of the dominant race of the future and 
the determined resistance of the dominant 
race of the past. The Germans again 
and again crowd over the Rhine, and are 
as often hurled back, till Julian makes 
Rome’s last fight and wins her last vic- 
tory on the banks of the famous river. 
Soon the legions are withdrawn and the 
German tidal wave sweeps over Alsace. 
Strassburg is in ruins, the old civilization 
vanishes and barbarism comes back along 
the Ill. Then a new civilization begins 
to evolve out of the fragments of the 
old. A Christian church rises within the 
walls of the old Roman fortress at Strass- 
burg and about the bishop’s palace the 
nucleus of a new city gathers. German 
fights German as fiercely as German 
fought Gaul, and the Huns sweep like a 
tempest of fire across the plain. But 
civilization wins. The forest creeps back 
to the mountains, the cluster of spires 
grows down yonder at the fords of the 
Ill, to be crowned at last by that wonder- 
ful work in stone that now lords it over 
the city. The pageants of emperors and 
feudal lords sweep by. The cities grow. 
The bishop gives way before the feudal 
barons and city knights, and they in turn 
before the city guilds. Spiritual changes 
as vast are taking place. Schools and 
universities grow up; the Reformation 
works its changes in church and state, 
and yonder cathedral becomes the great- 
est of Protestant churches. Then comes 
the insidious invasion of a new power 
from beyond the western mountains. It 
is as if the ghost of dead Cesar had 
come back to accomplish by list what he 
had failed to accomplish by force of 
arms. The Lilies of France supplant 
the Eagles of the Empire, and the old 
church forms come back along with the 
new rulers. The Revolution sweeps 
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away the last vestiges of feudal rule. 
The armies of Napoleon march and 
countermarch across the plains, to be 
followed by his teeming foes. Still the 
land remains French in allegiance and 
sympathy, though not in tongue. Then 
a thunder clap out of a clear sky: ar- 
mies rush to the Rhine; the tri-color of 
France gives way before the black eagle 
of Prussia; Strassburg is rebaptized Ger- 
man with a baptism of fire, and a new 
German Empire is born out of the hu- 
miliation of France. Ariovistus is back 
on the soil he won Ig centuries ago. 

Then we mounted our wheels and 
started down the mountain. There was 
nothing but a forester’s cart track, dug 
in the mountainside and deep with sand. 
The Professor and the military gentle- 
man easily rolled their pneumatic tires 
over it, but my cushion tires cut in. At 
first I nearly pitched over the declivity 
on the left; then I slipped into the inside 
rut and threatened a tree with annihila- 
tion on the right; then I quit, gazed af- 
ter the dust cloud that enveloped my fly- 
ing comrades, and deliberately walked 
my wheel down as I had walked it up. 
When I finally struck hard road again 
I found my companions fuming because 
I had not kept their breakneck pace. But 
from there on it was a superb coast 
down into Mutzig, following the winding 
road, sweeping through the fir forest, 
under the shadow of the mountain, and 
out again into the afternoon sunshine. 
On the plain once more, the ascents 
seemed to have lengthened with the 
eastward stretching shadows and the 
road was not quite so smooth as in the 
morning. The skirmish was over and 
the soldiers gone, leaving no dead on 
the field, but the Professor grew thirsty 
at that very spot and had to try the soda 
again. But all in vain: the bonny maiden 
was nowhere to be seen and the Profes- 
sor at least rode sadly away. We slipped 
into Strassburg in the gloaming—hun- 
gry, tired and sore from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise, and well contented to 
return to the cloister-like quiet of the 
seminar rooms. 























SOME WOLF IMPRESSIONS. 


By ROBERT H. MATTHEWS. 


See Frontispiece—Page 200. 


NE afternoon in the autumn of 1899 

I stood before the door of my 
cabin, gazing at nothing in partic- 

ular but much in general. A few yards 
distant the river flowed with powerful 
but quiet insistence, carrying on its flood 
a hissing, crushing mass of slush ice, 
while on the opposite shore was pre- 
sented a dense covering of pine forest, 
lighted here and there by touches of 
glorious color—the turning leaves of 
cottonwood and willow thicket. The 
scene made a never-to-be-forgotton pic- 
ture which I was enjoying to the full, 
when, as my eyes wandered over the 
gravel bar on the upper point of the 
other shore, my attention became com- 
pletely abstracted by a sight which is 
even yet as vivid as on that day. A 
giant grey wolf stood, surveying with 
quiet curiosity our humble abode—ap- 
parently charmed by the inexplicable 
sight of our three dogs chained in the 
pine bough shelter adjacent. I quietly 
called to my partner, who was inside the 
cabin, to enjoy the unusual sight, when, 
to my further astonishment, another grey 
brute suddenly appeared as from the 
bowels of the earth. He was within 
twenty yards of the first one. Then it 
seemed that from no where at all three 
black fellows appeared in the back- 
ground, and I found myself wondering 
whether the whole scene was a hallucina- 
tion or whether my ocular powers were 
playing me a trick. Thus we stood, less 
than 200 yards apart, two men, three 
dogs and five wolves—stolidly contem- 
plating each other for what seemed an 
interminable length of time, with no 





sound, no movement, save the rushing, 
grinding ice., I glanced at the dogs. 
They presented varying specimens of 
emotion. The attitude of the pup be- 
tokened most excited curiosity, his little 
eyes fairly threatening to pop from his 
head, ears alert, nose outstretched. 
Snap’s snout hung to the ground, his at- 
titude plainly saying, “Oh, for a moment 
of freedom!’ Lill was curiosity per- 
sonified, head erect. Finally the spell 
was broken when they each moved off, 
one after the other, lithe and weirdly 
graceful—the last never taking his eyes 
from us till the others were safely out 
of sight. Their generally weird appear- 
ance and silent leave-taking left a deep 
and lasting impression upon us and we 
often referred to it afterward. A series 
of nightly concerts followed this first ap- 
pearance, during which epithets were 
freely hurled at them in place of the 
proverbial bouquet. This was my first 
introduction to His Wolfship. 

In the autumn months the northern 
timber wolf is a fat, sleek appearing 
brute, weighing close to 100 pounds. 
His fur is thick and handsome; his gen- 
tle brown eyes invite confidence; and, 
withal, he is timid, holding a wholesome 
fear of man. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more innocent, harmless look- 
ing creature than he. The gory, un- 


kempt horrors of our childish dreams 
give place to an interesting reality. 
Black and grey travel together in packs, 
but whether they breed together I have 
never been able to positively determine. 
In parties of five or six they start a cru- 
sade of destruction against the entire 
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furred and feathered kingdom, just be- 
fore the fall of snow. The caribou is 
not difficult prey. The moose he fears 
during that animal’s breeding season and 
it is a big pack indeed, driven only by 
extremity of hunger, that will attack a 
bull moose, nimble and terrible as he 
is when driven to bay. But as I have 
found the antlers and scattered bones of 
moose, I know that at times the timber 
wolves run down and drag to earth even 
that lordly King of the Forest. 
Deepening snows of winter make it 
more and more difficult for successful 
hunting, and hunger becomes his con- 
stant companion. The lakes and rivers 
become his highway. The pack scatters 
on independent foraging expeditions, to 
re-unite (sometimes after several days of 
separation) as by concert at some point 
far removed from the place of departure. 
While traversing timber lands they file 
along one behind the other for mutual 
advantage, the leader at intervals chang- 
ing places with the hindmost—thus giv- 
ing the trail breaker a rest and keeping 
the column moving with a fresh leader. 
March, the last of the soft-snow 
months, is the season of famine, the 
period of direst stress. He has reached 
the extremity of hunger. Then it is 
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that he visits the scenes of his vari- 
ous carnivals of feasting of the preced- 
ing fall Perhaps a lonely raven rises 
solemnly and floats away among the 
trees, while he gazes impotently upon 
the barren bones of pristine splendor. 
The raven and the jay are the final scav- 
engers. Gaunt and emaciated, with 
raggéd coat and haggard eyes, the wolf 
is not a lovely thing to look upon in the 
month of March, though far from hid- 
eous at any season. That splendid coat 
redeems him. The squirrel, the grouse 
and the snow-shoe rabbit easily evade 
him, and the manner in which he ekes 
out his existence remains an unexplained 
mystery. But allethings come to him 
who waits. The surface of the snow 
hardens, active travel is again practical, 
the wolf again becomes the hunter of 
old, and moose meat stays his famishing 
stomach. 

In the life of the timber wolf there 
are but two seasons in the year: one of 
plenty and one of extreme privation to 
the very point of starvation. Through 
it all he maintains a record in the brute 
creation for hardiness and sagacity which 
cannot be equalled even by the fox. I 
should like at some future time to tell of 
his talents as a trap dodger. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE. 


By F. MILTON HARRIS. 


FEW years ago it was 
my privilege to spend 
some time upon 
the Cache la Pou- 
dre River in North- 
jy. ern Colorado with 
‘a partner whom I 
called “Bridget” 
for short. We had 
divided most of our 
time in the summer 
between using the Royal Coachman on 
the spotted denizens of the rushing wa- 
ters and hunting for good prospects or 






mining claims. The fishing was good 
but the prospecting — well, it was not 
good enough to set us crazy; so, when 
winter came upon us with a regular bliz- 
zard, we began to look about for some 
fresh meat to warm the inner man. 

One bright morning my old pard 
called me and said, “‘Let’s toss up and 
see who strikes out after venison; while 
the other cleans up the cabin and cuts 
some wood.” The toss was made, and I 
was elected to bring in a good fat buck. 
So I accordingly shouldered my rifle and 
set out over the trail toward the snowy 
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range, which could be seen towering in 
the distance. When I had reached the 
ridge I stopped for a short breathing 
spell, and off about a hundred yards I 
imagined I could see some tracks, and, 
sure enough, here beside a fallen spruce 
are the marks showing where a buck has 
taken a rest, and I conclude that my 
friend the black-tail can not have had 
more than an hour’s start of me; so I 
strike out with the determination to very 
shortly return that way with His High- 
ness on my back, to supply us with 
many a hearty meal after a hard day’s 
work, But Alas! how great are the dis- 
tances sometimes separating Anticipation 
from Realization! 

Tossing my .40-82 Winchester into 
the hollow of my arm, I strike out brisk- 
ly, noting the direction of the wind, and 
when I have followed the trail a while it 
begins snowing; at this I quicken my 
pace and shortly comé upon another trail, 
branching into the one I am following. 
Still more anxiously I hurry on, but Fate 
decrees against me; for now the trail is 
rapidly filling with the fast drifting snow 
and I look around to get my bearings. 
But lo! everything is obscured by the 
storm. Then, looking for my compass, 
I am alarmed to find that I have left it 
at the cabin, and, as it is 2 p. m., I take 
up the back trail and follow it a piece, 
and here I suddenly discover a large six- 
spiked buck, crossing ahead of me. In- 
stantly the old reliable thunders out upon 
the storm and the pride of the forest 
bends to his fate with 260 grains of lead 
in his fore-shoulder. Striding up to him 
with the justifiable pride of a good clean 
shot, I insert my knife into his jugular, 
split and clean him with all possible dis- 
patch and then pick up the trail again. 
But, ere long, I become aware that my 
old trail is obliterated and pretty soon, 
had I been in the mood for it, I could 
have sung 

‘“* All trails look alike to me.” 

Fortunately I had strapped on my 
hunting hatchet before leaving camp. So 
I drop my pack and clear away the 
snow, preparatory to lighting a fire and 
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camping out until the storm shall have 
spent itself—and secretly wishing the 
while that I was back at the old log 
cabin. However, after cutting pine 
boughs and constructing a wind break, 
with a good roaring fire in front of me, I 
begin to feel better and realize that some 
of that venison would taste mighty good; 
so I slice off a good chunk of a hind- 
quarter and roast it; then, pulling out 
my ever-present supply of salt, I eat it 
with a relish acquired by a hard day’s 
tramp and prepare for the night by re- 
plenishing the fire and lie down to dream 
of—well, you can imagine what. 

In the morning the sky is clear, and I 
wend my way toward camp; but, after 
walking a few miles, I come upon a 
fresh trail, and, hanging my pack on a 
limb, I decide to see if I can’t surprise 
Bridget by sending him out to bring in 
buck No. 2, and, sure enough, after fol- 
lowing the lead for a quarter of a mile, 
I find my game browsing in a basin 
about 200 yards away; but, just as Iam 
in the act of drawing a bead on an old 
buck with his broadside towards me, he 
decides that it is time to be moving, and 
as my old iron speaks he is well on the 
road, to be soon out of range; but, 
quickly throwing the lever and pumping 
after him again, I am surprised to see 
him plunge forward on his knees, just as 
he was entering a cut, where it would 
have been impossible to reach him again. 
Thus I knew our larder would be well 
supplied for some time to come and I 
hurried down to attend to his carcass 
and then left him hanging high and dry, 
while I wended my way homeward with 
the thought that true sport is nowhere 
so full of rich enjoyment as in the heart 
of the Rockies. 

When I arrived at camp, Bridget start- 
ed to dance a breakdown, but I soon 
shut him off and sent him out to bring 
in trophy No. 2—which you may rest as- 
sured caused no grumbling. On his re- 
turn he said: “‘ This is your lucky trip, my 
boy, but I’ll show you a trick or two the 
next load of poles’’—and he surely did, 
as I may tell you of at some future time. 








ESKIMO LIFE IN THE FAR NORTH. 


By W. S. MASON, 


With Photographs of Natives by Rev. Isaac O, Stringer. 


HE northern Eskimos—isolated from 
all the rest of the world by stormy, 
ice-encumbered waters and an over- 

land sea of ice and snow — have usually 
been regarded as dwarfs, mentally, physi- 
cally and morally, and their manner of life 
generally viewed with disgust. While this 
estimation of them is not without some 
foundation, northern travellers and explor- 
ers have found that Eskimo customs and 
habits of life are so superior to those of the 
white men in the Arctic that they invariably 
adopt their mode of life. They wear Eski- 
mo clothing, use Eskimo tactics in hunting, 
travel with Eskimo sledges and dogs, and 
even eat Eskimo food. While travelling 
through the Polar regions in 1898 I had 
the opportunity of a full year’s study of the 
nature and characteristics of these strange 
people. 
During the few months of summer— 
WINFIELD SCOTT MASON. ; 
when the heat of the sun sends glacial 
streams in torrents from the icy heights—they live in tents or huts, covered with 
skins; but for the long winter months they construct a hut with blocks of snow, 
cut from the solid frozen banks, or, when the solid snow is not convenient, a house 
is often built of rocks and covered with sticks and turf. At Christmas time I was 
at Herschel Island, 28 miles out in the Arctic Ocean, where many natives had col- 
lected to receive gifts and eat of the dinner that is annually given them by the mis- 
sionary stationed at this point. The sun had by this time vanished entirely and the 
long night had begun; but the moon, now continually visible, gave forth a soft, 
silvery light. The natives who came to spend Christmas at the island continued to 
stay, and the snow huts increased in number, until the place became a good-sized 
village. It will be remembered that on the 27th of December, 1898, there was a 
total eclipse of the moon visible in the Arctic region, which began to appear at 2 p. 
m. and lasted nearly two hours. Like our own Indians, the Eskimos are very 
superstitious, and, although they may be most friendly disposed, you are never 
quite sure of them, because one never knows at what they may take offence, and 
when they do so they are cruel and treacherous and would not hesitate to do you 
bodily harm. As the moon began to disappear and darkness came on, the natives 
became much alarmed and began running about in great consternation. Some of 
the older ones came to us and asked if the moon were sick, and intimated that our 
coming among them had probably displeased the Great Spirit—thus causing this 
wonderful phenomenon. We told them that the Great Father, whom the mission- 
ary had told them about, was angry with them for not embracing the true religion. 
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On hearing this they all flocked to the 
mission and asked the missionary to tell 
the Father to uncover the moon and 
they would all become good Christians. 
It was now as dark as the darkest 
night; the candles were lighted at the 
mission, and all watched with eagerness 
for the re-appearance of the moon. As 
the first ring of light appeared, the na- 
tives came out of their huts, where they 
had hidden themselves, and began to 
gather in groups, and, as fear gave way 
to mirth, shouts and laughter could be 
heard all over the village. That night 
there was great rejoicing 
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seen in the thin ice. The dogs were fas- 
tened to a block of ice, and then, with 
harpoon in hand, each native stood in- 
tently listening. Soon the breathing of 
a seal was heard several rods to the left 
of us—puffing like a steam jet through 
one of the small openings in the ice. A 
native now crept slowly and quietly to 
the spot, and, as the animal blew again, 
he sent the harpoon through the little 
blow-hole into the seal’s back; then, 
holding his wriggling victim, while the 
other natives chipped the ice about the 
hole until it was large enough, he finally 





and dancing the Hoola— 
hoola and pounding of 
tom-toms in some of the 
large huts where they 
had congregated. How- 
ever, as some of the old- 
er and wiser of the na- 
tive chiefs could remem- 
ber a long time ago when 
a similar occurrence had 
taken place, and as no 
evil results had followed 
at that time, they soon 
forgot their promise to 
the good missionary. 

I wish here to say a 
word about this mission- 
ary. Picture to yourself 
a bleak, desolate island 
—ice-bound for nine 
months in the year and 
surrounded by floating 
masses of ice during the 
short summer. There — in the most 
northerly inhabited spot in the British 
Dominions, as well as the most inaccess- 
ible—fighting in the body against bitter 
cold and the frequent danger of famine 
and in the soul against heathenism and 
spiritual darkness, lives my intrepid 
friend, the Rev. Isaac O. Stringer —a 
man who is living the religion of Christ 
as truly as it can be lived today. 

During my stay at this island I ac- 
companied a party of Eskimos on a seal 
hunt, several miles out. Upon arriving 
at open water, several small holes were 











MUNIKCHUK AND FAMILY.— Photo taken on Babbage River during 
Mosquito ‘‘Swarming’’ Time: hence the various 
forms of Head Protection. 


dragged the seal out and placed it upon 
the sledge. The whole night was spent 
in a successful catch, and the hunters 
returned with heavily laden sledges. The 
seals were now dressed and distributed, 
preparatory to a great feast. For nearly 
a month they ate, drank and slept heart- 
ily—which means perfect happiness to 
an Eskimo. In fact, this is typical of 
Eskimo life. They are satisfied and con- 
tented while food lasts, but it is not un- 
til the last morsel is gone that they 
again begin a serious hunt. 

On January 23 the sun rose after an 
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absence of 42 days, and as the golden 
rays darted from rocky peak to peak, 
the lethargy of the inhabitants of our 
snow village gave place to a boundless 
enthusiasm. During the long, dark sea- 
son they had slept much and a death- 
like stillness seemed to hover over the 
whole village; but, with the returning 
sun, men, women and children suddenly 
awakened from their long drowsiness and 
the scene of silence was quickly trans- 
formed into one of hilarity. They rolled 
in the snow and played football with each 
other— laughing, jumping, howling and 
indulging in all sorts of boyish “ devil- 
ment.”’ Soon the men began sharpening 
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mated. The snow village is now aban- 
doned, new tents are erected, and vari- 
ous families, with their dependents, seek 
new delights in other places. Thus, new 
villages spring up each season of the 
year. The family relation changes; the 
food is changed ; the ambitions and emo- 
tions are changed; in a word, change is 
the law of Arctic life. During the bal- 
ance of the year the women are the 
slaves of the men. The drudgery of 
housework, the dressing of skins and 
making of clothing, the preparation of 
game, and indeed most of the hard and 
uninteresting tasks fall to Woman’s lot, 
while her master, Man, follows the chase 

far afield. The differ- 











AN ESKIMO CHIEF AND HIS WIFE.—Showing the Curious Form 


of Jewelry worn on the Chin. 


their weapons, preparatory to another 
hunt. The women now became more 
agreeable in their attitude toward the 
men. The Hoola—hoola dance almost 
constantly engaged their attention, and 
by a charm of manner and a fascinating 
run of conversation, peculiar to this time 
of the year, they made themselves as 
lovably attractive as possible. Marital 
relations are always easy in Eskimo 
Land, and at this period all matrimonial 
bonds are broken; love-making pro- 
gresses with the advance of daylight and 
by the time the sun has risen well above 
the horizon the young people are all 
mated and some of the older ones re- 





ence between the Eski- 
mo and the Indian tribes 
who inhabit the north- 
western latitudes is very 
strongly marked. As all 
who have given atten- 
tion to this subject know, 
a perfect chaos of races 
is to be found among the 
Indians of British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska and 
their language is poly- 
glot—the result, seem- 
ingly, of innumerable mi- 
grations from Malayan 
and Mongolian sources 
in Asia, crossing the 
straits at different times. 
While differing in many 
ways from each other, the Indians have 
always been turbulent and excitable. 
The Eskimo on the Arctic coast and 
on the Alaskan peninsula are also Mon- 
golian in their origin, but probably of a 
more recent immigration. Dressed in 
deerskin and sealskin clothing, they look 
quite picturesque; but their ‘“labrits” 
give the males a grotesque appearance. 
These are wedges of ivory which they 
insert into their lips in childhood—a pro- 
cess as painful as it is degrading. The 
Eskimos resemble the Chinese in many 
ways. One notes the bloated, flat face, 
black hair, small hands and feet, a cer- 
tain listlessness in travelling, together 
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with other traits and 
mannerisms which are 
characteristic of the 
Chinese. The women are 
very comely when free 
from grease and dirt; 
very submissive to their 
men ; very tender of their 
children after they ar- 
rive at a certain age ; and 
indefatigable in the mak- 
ing of gew-gaws with 
which they endeavor to 
please the men and chil- 
dren. 

The Eskimo owns no 
manner of government 
or subordination. The 
father or head of the 
family obeys no superi- 
or; he gives advice or 
opinions only; conse- 
quently, it is rarely that 
a great chief is to be 
found among them—al- 
though they invariably 
select a leader when on 
their hunting or trading 


expeditions, yielding him implicit and 
They live largely 
on the products of the sea; but the great 


voluntary obedience. 


herds of caribou, inhabit- 
ing the Coast Mountains 
in large numbers, afford 
one of the principal arti- 
cles of food. There is 
seldom a scarcity of food ; 
for wild fowl, ptarmigan, 
grouse, as well as mar- 
mot and muskrat, are 
plentiful; there are also 
several kinds of bear, and 
occasionally but not often 
musk ox. 

Although some Eskimo 
customs seem brutal to 
us, nevertheless, in their 
relation to each other and 
to the rest of mankind, 
they are frequently most 
humane. They have a 
deep sense of honor, a 
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sible luxury. 
February our Eskimo guide, Munikchuk, 
who is one of the best trappers along 
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wholesome regard for 
the rights of their fel- 
lows, and a sympathetic 
temperament. Thefts 
are almost unknown; 
cheating and lying are 
extremely rare. Mor- 
ally, even when measured 
by our own standard, 
they are superior to 
many of the white in- 
vaders of their land. In 
fact, it is a common 
practice for captains and 
mates of whaling ves- 
sels (spending from 1 to 
3 years in the Arctic) to 
take to themselves wives 
bought from the coast 
tribes—usually girls of 
from 15 to 18 years of 
age who make their 
home on board ship, be- 
ing left, during the 
whaling season, at the 
winter quarters of the 
crew, where they are 
supplied with every pos- 
During the month of 
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the coast, set out a line of traps along 
the bluffs at the lower end of the island 
and was rewarded by a successful catch 
of the finest fur I ever saw. White Arc- 
tic foxes are very numerous along the 
coast; also the valuable blue fox, so 
much sought after at the present time. 
In addition to these, the cross fox, the 
silver-grey, and often the black fox can 
be found; but the latter, although con- 
sidered the most valuable, are seldom ta- 
ken in traps. The large grey wolf is 
found in great numbers along the timber 
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child birth, receive no care or attention, 
with the result that only one child out 
of several will live, and with the habitual 
recklessness of this people in the matter 
of infantile life, the race does not increase, 
but, on the contrary (aided no doubt by 
the ever debilitating effect of contact with 
the White Man’s civilization), it is rapid- 
ly diminishing in numbers. Still, these 
people laugh and grow fat amid the hard- 
ships and privations of a life which is 
theirs by necessity. Physically and men- 
tally they are dwarfed, albeit sufficiently 

developed to supply their own 
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line and in the Coast Mountains. In my 
opinion, it is a cross between this wolf 
and the Eskimo dog of Greenland that 
produces the famous Husky dogs which 
have proven so valuable in the Klondyke 
Country as a means of transportation. 
There were no less than 70 of these 
Husky dogs on Herschel Island at the 
time of my visit. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Es- 
kimos would have large families; but 
the mothers, especially at the time of 
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4 most urgent needs. To me, 
one of the most interesting 
problems gf Eskimo life is in- 
volved in the attempt to study 
in each man the mainspring of 
his ambition. It must indeed 
take a strong spark to fire the 
furnace of human effort against 
the unrelenting odds of the 
Polar elements. Diseases of va- 
rious kinds are very prevalent 
and severe colds frequently de- 
velope into pneumonia and cut 
off large numbers. The mis- 
sionary, by careful study of 
some excellent medical works, 
has successfully attended many 
severe cases. It is remarkable 
that, in the short Arctic sum- 
mer, flowers of such infinite va- 
riety and beauty should spring 
up—Mr. Stringer having him- 
self classified some 70 distinct 
types. While the soil on the 
Arctic Coast offers no reward 
to the cultivator, it is an un- 
doubted fact that up to the coast belt it 
may be cultivated. Herschel Island is not 
a land of roses ; yet some wonderful sights 
are to be seen there by one capable of ap- 
preciating Nature in her sublimer moods. 
The contrast between summer and winter 
is nowhere more striking. In summer are 
midnights without darkness, without stars, 
the unwearied sun standing visible in the 
heavens; while the darkness of winter is 
relieved only by the picturesque bright- 
ness of the Northern Lights. 





























AFOOT IN THE FOOTHILLS. 


By JAMES §S. COMPTON, A. B. 


N most parts of the United States the 
good old exercise of walking has 
grown sadly out of fashion. Bicycles, 

buggies, street cars, and now automo- 
biles, have come into use to relieve us 
of the necessity of using our feet and 
legs. Ifthe evolutionary scientists’ doc- 
trine be true that unused members atro- 
phy and after a time are lost, then the 
time may come when the typical busi- 
ness man will be a creature as oval and 
legless as the clam—a kind of prolate 
spheroid with a knob on one end. 

The people of the mountainous sec- 
tions of the United States, from necessity 
or choice, present probably the most 
prominent exception to the general rule 
stated in the opening sentence. Some 
time ago a young Texan of my acquaint- 
ance told me of an experience which 
came to him in the Ozarks, near Spring- 
field, Missouri, which illustrates the dif- 
ference between the lowlander and the 
highlander in respect to walking. He 
had been in the village long enough to 
get on friendly terms with the young 
people, when one day it was proposed 
that a party of eight or ten of them take 
a jaunt out to one of the big orchards 
for which the Ozark country is famous. 
Our young friend readily agreed to the 
proposition, for he considers himself quite 
a good walker, and as a clincher he was 
promised the company of one of the pret- 
tiest girls in town for the trip. 

The six miles to the orchard were 
soon covered: there the party remained 
a short: time, tasting as well as seeing 
the good things. They started on the 
return trip with a vigorous stride, the 
ladies appearing as brisk and lively as 
when they set out. When at last they 
reached the village our Texas friend was 
tired out. Imagine his surprise when 
one of the buxom lassies of the party, 


upon whose physical vigor the twelve 
mile tramp had made no apparent im- 
pression, proposed that the entire party 
meet again after supper and go to a col- 
ored camp meeting four miles out in the 
country. A moonlight stroll of eight 
miles with a good looking Western girl 
presented superior attractions to our 
young friend as it would to any sensible 
young man, but the dull ache in the 
calves of his legs admonished him to 
decline; so, pleading a previous engage- 
ment, he retreated to his room. Beo=—s 

One of the most unconventional as 
well as one of the most enjoyable ways 
to spend a short vacation is to equip 
one’s self with a few dollars and a favor- 
ite hobby—be it ornithology, kodakery, 
or what not—and strike out boldly away 
from the railroads, jogging along as op- 
portunity may suggest or inclination dic- 
tate. One does not need to become a 
tramp in order to get the true flavor of 
the wild Bohemian life of Trampdom: 
we can enjoy the foam without drinking 
the dregs. The details of the trip must 
not be worked out beforehand, as the 
sense of complete and absolute freedom 
from our usual restraints is probably the 
most important element in a true recrea- 
tion: hence the absurdity of a rigid plan 
for one’s vacation. Even if the plan ad- 
hered to be the best possible, there is an 
ever-present sense of compulsion which 
is none the sweeter because unnecessary 
and self-imposed: novelty, like charity, 
hides a multitude of shortcomings. 

A jaunt of my own, down in the edge 
of the Ozarks, will illustrate. The coun- 
try being a terra incognita to me, I pur- 
chased the latest Rand & McNally map 
of Missouri and spent a few hours study- 
ing the local geography of a few of the 
counties in the southwestern part of that 
great State. [ left the Frisco at Green- 
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field—a quiet little county seat nestled 
among the limestone hills. A night’s 
rest at the hotel prepared me for the 
next day’s trip. After breakfast, armed 
only with camera and umbrella, I set my 
face toward the headwaters of the Osage. 
Leaving the town with its gardens, smil- 
ing with the abundance of a rainy June, 
I took the road, which, after the fashion 
of Southern roads in general, wanders 
at will over the.earth, and soon found 
myself in the country The morning 
was quite warm, but a fresh breeze from 
the southwest saved it from sultriness. 
Gradually the houses became fewer; 
paint gave way to weather beaten tim- 
bers ; barbed wire to rails; and, as I drew 
near the summit of the range, all fenc- 
ing, except stone, ceased. Everywhere 
great masses of green and purple horse- 
mint compelled the attention through its 
double appeal to sight and smell. Birds 
of many kinds flew from bush to bush 
along the road or called to me from the 
dim recesses of hazel or sassafras thick- 
ets. The catbirds in particular were very 
numerous and very musical—their efforts 
on this morning surpassing anything I 
had ever heard from them in other lo- 
calities. The fine fields of wheat, stretch- 
ing away in converging rows of shocks, 
become poorer and more straggling; the 
fields of corn become fewer and fewer; 
the gravel of the road gives way to peb- 
bles, pebbles to rocks as big as one’s 
head; now for a long distance the lonely 
mountain road runs over the bed rock 
of which these hills are formed. These 
foothills are, geographically speaking, 
very old, being almost devoid of preci- 
pices and sharp declivities; the limestone 
swells out in great warts and tumors— 
making a road almost impassable for the 
cyclist but quite satisfactory for the pe- 
destrian. 

The morning grew hot, and even the 
umbrella’s grateful shade could not re- 
move the growing thirst. There are 
doubtless springs hidden away on these 
hillsides, but they are out of the ques- 
tion. The last house passed was two 
miles back, so the only thing that remains 
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is to plod on till I find water. A quarter 
of a mile, but no house—a half, no house 
nor spring—a mile, still neither spring 
nor well. An occasional cornfield, fenced 
in with pieces of stone, gives evidence of 
human occupation ; away among the dis- 
tant hills looms up a tasty farmhouse 
surrounded by a clump of log cabins 
built in the style of an era that is fast 
passing away. The road makes an ab- 
rupt bend, and, nestled among tree-like 
horseweeds and flaming red hollyhocks, 
sits an ancient two-room log cabin with 
chimney of unhewn stone atilt against 
one end—a type of the dwellings of the 
grim old pioneers who conquered the 
Middle West for Amesica and Civiliza- 
tion. In such a house or worse lived 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, as well 
as the Jackson and Lincoln of the less 
remote past. 

In response to my knock one of the 
two women, who, sitting just inside the 
door, appeared to be deeply interested in 
the discussion of some point of their do- 
mestic economy, rose and came to the 
door. Robed in a not too clean calico 
gown, with bare feet and tanned ankles 
as graceful as a panther’s, she stood be- 
fore me—a type of robust womanhood 
that is growing rarer and rarer in most 
communities. ‘‘The spring is daown 
yander,”’ she says, as she hands me the 
much-desired dipper and indicates the 
direction by a quick motion of her right 
arm. Water never tastes so good as 
when one drinks it right out of Nature’s 
own reservoir—the springs. I drank two 
dipperfuls without stopping ; then, before 
the journey was resumed, took a third 
for good luck. At last I reached an open 
space on the ridge where the breeze had 
an unobstructed sweep down the road. 
Here I threw myself down by the road- 
side in the shade of a thick black oak 
and pulled from my pocket the package 
which contained my simple lunch. Nick- 
nacks and indigestible preparations, how- 
ever tempting ordinarily, must be dis- 
carded, the slight weight of food carried 
must be of some simple nourishing 
stuff; especially is this important if a 
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camera and several heavy plate holders 
are to be carried. I must have been 
dropping off into a doze when I was re- 
called to the Ozarks and the noonday 
heat by a voice piping out: ‘Howdy, 
mister.’’ I rub my sleepy eyes and see 
a little fellow of some ten summers, his 
honest brown eyes half eclipsed by 
sweat and grime, some wisps of dank 
red hair peeping out from under the old 
Buckeye hat. He breaks the silence 
again with: ‘Come far this mawnin?’’ 

“From Greenfield,” is my reply. 

“Sellin’ suthin?”’ 

I shake my head in reply. His re- 
spectful air precludes the possibility of 
his thinking me atramp. The look of 
wonder written and doubly underscored 
on his face lightens a little and he asks: 
“ Lookin’ fer a job?” 

An emphatic negative from me only 
deepens the look of interest and mystery 
upon the boy’s face. Having teased 
him long enough, I open my camera case 
and show the little man the workings of 
my instrument, explaining as I do so 
that I am taking pictures. 

“There’s a heap of folks ’round here 
that wants their picters took. Therc’s 
John Maxwell’s Sary, and Louie John- 
son and Sallie Wilson and Annie Tubbs 
and ——”’ 

As he stops for breath I tell him he 
need mention no more names: that I am 
taking pictures for myself only. Failing 
to be of any assistance to me along the 
lines mentioned, he volunteers his ser- 
vices as a guide for the next mile or two. 
Glad to have such agreeable company 
on my trip I accept his offer and walk 
with him along the rocky mountain road 
till our paths diverge and he disappears 
from sight. At last the hamlet of 
Seybert, which I had mentally decided 
upon as my stopping place for the night, 
came in sight. Perhaps a novelist would 
speak of its lofty spires and its white 
cottages in strong relief against the deep 
green of the background. I would glad- 
ly do the same, only there were none 
of these to be seen; not even a trim 
schoolhouse basking in the afternoon 
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sunshine. A store, a dingy blacksmith 
shop, and a water power mill complete 
the list of business structures. There 
are across the road from the store a 
couple of old barns and sheds, sagging 
and leaning this way and that, which 
give to the place what some people call 
a historic perspective, by reminding them 
that it has a past. 

Lengthening shadows warning me 
that it is high time to hunt supper and 
lodging, I enter the store which com- 
bined within its narrow limits the post- 
office and a general store where one can 
buy anything from cascarets to codfish, 
from percale to prunes. In response to 
my inquiry the proprietor suggests a 
place which I passed coming to the vil- 
lage. It is a little old weather-beaten 
house, but it seems to be my only 
chance, so back I go down the road and 
soon stand in front of the house. In re- 
sponse to my knock a young man in 
shabby clothing, trousers held up by 
rag suspenders, two front teeth missing, 
yet, withal, an honest faced person, comes 
to the door. I state my wishes, and, af- 
ter a few minutes’ consultation with his 
wife, he says: ‘Come in, Fancy says ye 
kin stay.” While supper is being pre- 
pared I look about and take an inven- 


- tory of the furnishings of this room 


which evidently was made to do triple 
service as sitting room, parlor, and bed- 
room. Scraps of newspaper and five 
different styles of wall paper cover the 
walls in careless profusion, but with the 
air of poverty and lack of culture there 
is a most refreshing atmosphere of genu- 
ineness about the house and its inmates. 

That night I went to sleep with a 
midsummer thunder storm playing a 
quickstep on the roof above and occa- 
sionally swishing against the window 
panes close to the head of my bed. 
Morning came, and, although the clouds 
were still heavy and dark, no rain was 
falling. After a breakfast of bacon, corn 
bread and coffee, I bade farewell to my 
host and hostess and pushed on. The 
birds, evidently as glad as I to see the 
lifting of the fog and clouds, sang and 
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chirped, flew in and out of the under- 
growth, shaking down showers of great 
drops as they touched a glistening pend- 
ant twig or leaf. Mountain flowers in 
great profusion from blue-eyed Susan 
(Commelyna Virginica) to wild holly- 
hock (Malva Papaver) showed the prodi- 
gality of the climate and the soil and 
made bright the half day’s tramp to my 
next stopping place. 

The next day was too hot for much 
of a trip, so I limited myself to a jaunt 
of about six miles down to Turnback 
Creek. There was a good breeze to be 
felt on the summits of the hills but 
down in the valleys the temperature was 
too high for comfort. Great clusters of 
ripening blackberries stared at me from 
the fence corners as if defying me to ap- 
proach any closer to their retreat. The 
acid of the blackberry is just the thing 
one needs to cool the system on such a 
day; but my reasons for staying so long 
among the briars were personal rather 
than hygienic, At any rate I felt cooler 
with the better part of a pint of the juicy 
cones stowed away under my belt. The 
creek was soon reached, a pool found, and 
the next half hour spent as Riley says 
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Jes’ to soak 
My soul over, hub and spoke.” 


Following a little stream, I soon came 
to the cave from which it issued. I en- 
tered and went back some eight or ten 
yards, and, stooping, half lying on the 
rocky floor of the cavern, drank the cool 
waters to my heart’s content. How cool 
and pleasant it all was within those damp 
halls! The tinkle of the falling waters, 
the clean damp smell of the cave, min- 
gled with straying odors of tasseling 
corn and blooming mint from the world 
without, made it so attractive that I staid 
and staid. Only the pangs of hunger 
brought me to a realization of the flight 
of time. I think theegood people who 
furnished supper that evening must have 
thought I hadn’t had a good square 
meal for a week; certain it was that 
something, the blackberries or the de- 
licious water I found in the cave, had 
produced an appetite of enormous di- 
mensions. When I left for the East I 
was considerably tanned as well as very 
enthusiastic over the Ozarks as the place 
for an outing and over June as the month 
in which to enjoy it. 


HOME FROM THE: FISHING BANKS. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Y’heave Ho! 


Spread the broad canvas and let ’er run free, 

There’s life in the breeze that sweeps from the sea! 

Then away! where the racers’ white manes are flung high, 
And the spume from their bits flecks the tide that runs by. 
It’s up with the anchor, away and away! 

Through the sun and the wind and the lash of the spray. 


Y’heave Ho! 
Y’heave Ho! 


It’s up with the anchor and homeward we run, 

Where our dancing sprit points to the low-swinging sun. 
Rich spoils we have won from a “hole in the sea.” 
Now haul in the main sheet and helm hard-a-lee! 

Now she kisses the spray, while the white breakers roar. 
Here’s to mates and to ship—and away for the shore. 


Y’heave Ho! 




















HE question is often asked by per- 
sons visiting the grass country, or 
by others indirectly interested in 

stock raising ventures: What men make 
the best hands at prairie work? Is it 
the far-famed Texans, the Californians or 
the Wyoming and Montana men? An 
inquiry of this kind might result ir a 
lively discussion and in the end no satis- 
factory answer be obtained, were the 
question propounded among ranchmen 
in general. Each grazing State or Ter- 
ritory would undoubtedly furnish many 
champions, eager to prove that their 
country turned out the top men at 
handling horses or cattle. Twenty-five 
years ago—before the occupation of 
those immense areas of the public do- 
main, now heavily stocked, had occurred, 
and while Texas and California were 
conspicuous as grazing States—this in- 
vestigation might have met with a ready 
and safe reply. At that early date the 
methods and practices of the stock 
range, unknown because unneeded in the 
Territories, were there already long fa- 
miliar: and the Texas cowpuncher and 
Californian vaquero were shining ex- 
amples of efficiency and skill. As these 
men or their forefathers acquired their 
knowledge and ability in their profession 
from the riders of old Mexico, so they, 





in turn, imparted them to the ready oc- 
cupants of the northern grazing grounds, 
who eagerly caught on to the mysteries 
of the trade—until now there are hun- 
dreds of smart rangemen, as the most 
conservative will admit, who never head- 
ed a cow or a bronco south of the Ar- 
kansaw or west of the main range of the 
Rockies. The qualities in a man which 
combine to make him expert and service- 
able on the prairie are not different from 
those necessary in any occupation where 
courage, activity and self-reliance are es- 
sential to success. Following stock is a 
hard trade at best and the trials that go 
with it are no doubt most readily borne 
by men accustomed to the life from early 
youth; but it is not to be doubted that 
there are today numerous instances of 
young. men doing good work on the 
range who within a few years had never 
seen a round-up. The farming sections 
have turned out many such—daring and 
active fellows, who have forsaken the 
monotonous labor of the farm to engage 
in the more varied and exciting stock 
hunt. Although handicapped by years 
of inexperience, they possessed the nerve 
and the staying qualities, and, throwing 
into their work an amount of zeal which 
might be lacking in an older hand, they 
have rapidly got to the front. 
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On the Pacific Coast, previous to the 
general exodus of horned stock and 
horses in the late ’60’s (owing to the 
drouths and the exclusive effects of the 
no-fence law) the old Californian yaque- 
ros were the most skilled body of range 
men in the world. In horsemanship and 
the use of the riata they were unrivalled ; 
trained early to handle stock and scorn- 
ing other employment, they developed a 
readiness and dexterity impossible to 
men of less experience. The outgoing 
herds carried the vaqueros into Nevada, 
Oregon and Idaho, and their proficiency 
set a standard for the local riders to 
work up to. Consequently, these States 
exhibited many high-class range men 
long previous to the occupation of the 
territories east of the mountains. 

The value of a rider to the outfit 
which employs him is determined by the 
ability he displays in the various details 
of the business; and, however great a 
divergence of opinion there may be re- 
garding the origin of a man as qualify- 
ing him to be classed ’way up, the fact 
will readily be allowed that good all- 
round stock hands are scarce in any 
country. One man is known to be a 
good horse breaker; another is an ex- 
pert with a rope; while a third shows up 
best at handling beef cattle or when 
working in a herd. But a cow hand who 
can ride, rope, cut cattle and drive beeves 
equally well when called upon, is conspic- 
uous on any range: there are many such 
instances, of course, but they are not 
nearly as numerous as might be sup- 
posed. 

Without then attempting to settle ar- 
bitrarily so vexed a question, the writer 
can perhaps best supplement his remarks 
by giving the views of a veteran cow 
man who was asked at one time to de- 
cide this very matter. This opinion and 
the incident upon which it was based are 
equally worthy of description. . On a 
winter’s evening a group of men were 
gathered around one of those great open 
fireplaces which are the most pleasing 
feature of Wyoming ranches. The cheery 
glow of the cottonwood logs made the 
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crowd comfortable and loquacious, and 
the desultory talk and banter peculiar to 
the range were freely indulged in, until 
one man, launching upon a new subject, 
proceeded to “turn down” the work of 
a neighboring cattle foreman, closing his 
speech with the remark, “I guess he 
brought that trick with him from Cali- 
fornia.” The writer, who was present, 
foreseeing a likely explosion among men 
hailing from different States and sensitive 
as cow hands are to a break of this kind, 
headed off any possible muss among his 
guests by addressing the following ques- 
tion to one of the company: ‘ What’s 
your idea, now, in regard to this matter, 
Denver? What merf do the smoothest 
work and make the best hands on the 
range? You are neither from the North, 
South nor West, but Colorado born, and, 
consequently, may be supposed to be 
unprejudiced.”’ The fellow addressed was 
an old time cowpuncher who had passed 
his life in the saddle. A pistol wound in 
the hip, self-inflicted during a spree, un- 
fitted the man for hard riding, but he 
still followed the round-ups, his long 
service and intelligence making him an 
authority on brands and general stock 
matters. . 

“You're right,” replied the veteran, 
deliberately (curling the never-failing 
cigarette); ‘‘I’m from the middle of the 
range, but I’ve bunched with all kinds 
of men and I know good work when I 
see it. It’s a pretty risky thing to argue 
on and a man is liable to get jumped up 
for his opinion, but I’ll give you mine. 
Now, if you want to pick up top men in 
crews you'll naturally have to go to a 
country where stock’s been run a good 
while; but if you’re lookin’ for single 
picked men, I will tell you you can find 
‘em coming from most any country; it’s 
the leather in a man that counts—the 
State don’t cut no figure. Let me tell 
what happened in ’84, down on the Chey- 
enne River, when I was working with 
old Mabry’s wagon, and I’ll prove it to 
you. The outfit was Texas straight, ex- 
cept a few rep’s, and I naturally got tired 
hearin’ how this and that was done down 
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South, until one day, when we all come 
in to the wagon for dinner, tired and 
hungry, I says to one of their high men: 
‘What’s this you’re always givin’ us 
about Texas and Texas work? if you’re 
all such ’way-up ropers and riders,’ says 
I, ‘why don’t you pu’ it over these Kan- 
sas boys and these Iowa boys?’ I had 
’em pretty well turned down, you can 
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fun. By the time we had the cattle 
pointed for the corral, there was 25 or 30 
riders behind the bunch, and among ’em 
the very men I would have cut out to 
do pretty work. My choice of the whole 
outfit was a boy we called Sod Corn. 
He struck the country only five years 
before and broke out of a forty-acre corn 
patch in Iowa that his old daddy had 
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‘Just as the steer made the top of the ridge, the Iowa boy nailed him by both horns."’ 





bet, and I knowed that if any chance 
come up for a quick play while we was 
working they’d sure represent. The 
other wagons got on to the crack I 
made, and that evening, as we started to 
pen the stray herd, I noticed there was 
several wild old steers in the bunch and 
I could see there was goin’ to be some 


given him to tend and keep him out of 
mischief, and we give him the name ow- 
in’ to this circumstance. . He done just 
right when he quit the corn for Gentle- 
men! he was a natural born roper and 
could handle a horse to the Queen’s 
taste. Give him a bronc’ with a lick of 
sense and he’d make a lass horse out of 
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him in a month’s time. As we crowded 
the herd for the gap, a dozen men took 
down their ropes, watchin’ for something 
to break back. They hadn’t long to wait. 
A big, moss-headed coast steer that 
couldn’t stand the racket turned ’round 
like a flash, throw’d his head down and 
tail up, and with two side jumps and a 
whiff, broke through the line of riders 
and pulled for the range. ‘Go to him, 
cowboys!’ somebody yelled: but it 
wasn’t necessary. Four men wheeled 
their horses when that beef made his 
break — Joe Dean, little Sod Corn and 
Mabry’s two top Texicans. ‘It’s Iowa 
against Texas!’ I hollered, as I turned 
my pony and whipped him through to 
see the outcome. And so it was, for 
Dean too was from Iowa, years back. In 
a few jumps they was out of the crowd 
and on the level with the big renegade 
well ahead and runnin’ like a buffalo. 
_Every man of them was backin’ a good 
cow horse and every horse was a-packin’ 
a flash rider. Gentlemen! gentlemen! 
but it was a pretty sight, as the four 
horsemen swept down the flat, takin’ 
stride for stride, with ropes a-swingin’— 
each one holdin’ well to his horse and 
watchin’ every chance. They was ridin’ 
for blood and for the reputation of their 
State and the whole round-up was 
a-lookin’ on. Joe Dean was the swiftest 
mounted and his turn come first, but he 
was up on a high-headed bay that 
couldn’t see the ground in a race. Bein’ 
left-handed, he come up with a rush out- 
side the others to make his shot. It 
wasn’t Joe’s day and his loop only grazed 
a horn, for the bay throwed up his head 
and spoilt his chance. The old coaster 
let out another whiff as he felt the touch 
of the lariat and for a few jumps held his 
own. He was a flyer and there was a 
good show of his gettin’ over the raise if 
somebody didn’t nail him in a hurry. 
Right while I was thinkin’ this I saw the 
middle man push his horse to the front 
and settle his rope square over the big 
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brute’s neck. It was a good play, but 
the neck hold gave the steer too much 
percentage, for the ground was getting 
rough, and as he went up against the 
end of the Texican’s string, he jerked 
man and horse to the ground quicker 
than I’m tellin’ it. Texas like, the rope 
was fast; but, by luck, the dallywelt 
slipped off the horn when the horse went 
down. The two men left had checked 
up a bit when this ruction happened, but 
in a second was after the flying beef— 
now mountin’ the slope, the rope drag- 
gin’ to his neck. A hundred yards more 
and he would be safe in the brakes on 
the other side, and he seemed to know 
it. Neck and neck behind him come the 
two cow tig’s—just far enough apart not 
to lock ropes. It had been a killin’ run 
from the start and the risin’ ground was 
cuttin’ their horses’ wind; good ridin’ 
and judgement was all that could win. 
Foot by foot Sod Corn’s saddler drew 
away from the other rider, till, just as the 
steer made the top of the ridge, the Iowa 
boy nailed him by both horns! It was a 
long throw—30 foot or not an inch— 
and he was takin’ desperate chances on 
a winded horse. But, gentlemen! if the 
man was a roper, the sorrel was a lass 
horse, and the way he set that fourteen 
hundred bullock was worth ridin’ miles 
to see. There was hardly time for the 
lad to take his turns on the saddle horn 
and check his horse, when the steer come - 
to the end of the rope. Nothin’ but the 
risin’ land saved the outfit from a fall as 
the game little cow horse, sinking his 
haunches to the ground, braced himself 
for the shock. It carried him a yard 
off his feet, but he gathered again, and I 
saw the brush and quarters of the big 
ranger fly through the air as they turned 
him end for end. The granger boy and 
the little sorrel had busted him like he 
was a yearling! There’s my yarn, gen- 
tlemen, and that’s why I say to you, 
There’s good cowhands come from every 
country.” 














HEN Ewing Hastings had been 
two weeks paying teller in the 
Oscawa National Bank he in- 
curred the enmity of Waller Bertson, the 
son of the President—a useless cad who 
was a man-about-town. He had come to 
Hastings with fifty dollars, for which he 
wanted large bills: amongst the money 
offered was a venerable counterfeit of the 
First National of Hanover, Pennsylvania 
—identical, but for the name-plate, with 
the Tamaqua National counterfeit, of 
which it might be said that “‘whoso is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” 
Hastings glanced at the bill, turned 
it over and saw the word misspelled 
“ownig’’ on the back, and stamped it 


COUNTERFEIT 


in letters a half inch wide. Young Bert- 
son flew into a rage, and asked him, in 
no pious way, what he stamped it for. 
Hastings had simply obeyed the law, but 
Bertson saw himself loser to the tune of 
$5.00 that he evidently had means of 
saving at the risk of the penalty for pass- 
ing a counterfeit bill; he even was bold 
enough to ask the teller to give him the 
full amount in exchange. Hastings stood 
his ground and said as little as possible, 
but Waller Bertson promised to make 
the $5.00 bill cost him his job. 

It happened that just behind Bertson 
stood a man with a check who heard all 
that passed and did not forget it—being 
a special Deputy United States Marshal, 
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passing as a wool buyer. He saw the 
bill and fully understood the way Bert- 
son regarded the matter. | Want 9 

The teller was full?of trouble over the 
affair and felt as if he might “get it” 
from any direction, being sure of his 
enemy’s activity in any evil cause. 

Half an hour later, and while he was 
making up his cash just after closing, 
Mary Bertson came to his window for 
change that she “just had to have’’ and 
was a long time getting ready to go: 
meantime the assistant teller gave indi- 
cations of his appreciation of the visit by 
sundry sly nudges and glances at the 
clock on the wall. If he did not know 
that the two were ‘“‘clean gone”’ on each 
other, at least he thought he did, and he 
was right. But Hastings felt as if his 
dreams had become “ pipe dreams’”’ and 
watched the girl as she went toward the 
side door with such unconscious longing 
that he put a $250 strip on a $500 pack- 
age and had to hunt for the difference. 

For some weeks nothing showed that 
Bertson had remembered his grudge. 
The sister had gone to St. Louis for a 
visit, and the days rolled on with the 
same old round of duty and monotony. 
For some time young Bertson had been 
excessive in his calls for money, and at 
last, when his father had taken up sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of checks, 
given during a gambling debauch, he 
lost patience and advertised in the daily 
paper, the Oscawa Brand, that he would 
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not stand for anything else. It meant 
trouble for the lad—less highballs, and 
turndowns and frosts where he had re- 
ceived the broad smile and what Mr. 
Dooley calls the “wet and friendly 
hand.’ The reasonable allowance was 
like a pound of honey to a grizzly—not 
even enough to temporarily suspend the 
greedy and anxious eagerness to discover 
more. His chums—by night—were men 
that were watched; and one of the men 
that watched them was Easton, the dep- 
uty who had heard the talk over the 
$5.00 bill. 

From Oscawa to Filagran was sixty 
miles, and one Tuesday morning over 
the cross-county telephone came an or- 
der for $10,000 in currency, for one of 
the bank’s depositors who had arranged 
for the receipt of a lot of wool on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Bertson, the President, told 
Hastings that there had been trouble 
over the last lot of currency sent the 
same man, and that he wanted him to 
go with it and get a receipt and also to 
count the cash of the Filagran Bank, of 
which the Oscawa National people held 
most of the stock and the direction of 
affairs. 

At 7 the next morning Hastings took 
the semi-weekly stage, carrying the 
money in a well-worn travelling bag. 
There had been more than one hold-up 
on the line, and, through precaution, the 
order for money had been—if any one 
had listened—for ten three naught brand- 
ing irons, which, to Mr. Bertson, looked 
like an order for 10,000 articles of a dif- 
ferent name. 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed since 
the order had been given. There was 
only the usual little bunch of lookers- 
on when the stage pulled out of the old 
corral that was pitted all over with bul- 
let holes—partly from the rifles of Paw- 
nee braves and in a great measure from 
the .45s of the cattlemen in an over-ex- 
hilarated state of festivity. 

An hour after their departure a man 
stood upon the farther side of a little 
hill called the Cerro Verde, and for some 
minutes manipulated a pocket mirror in 
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the strong and steady light of the Octo- 
ber sun. The little flashes that answer- 
ed his signals were easily seen by him 
without a glass, but they came from a 
point at a distance of thirty miles along 
the road to Filagran. Forty miles 
from Oscawa was the second relay for 
the stage, and for twenty miles on to- 
wards Filagran the way was over a high 
and arid reach of mesa land, where the 
dust of weary months was seldom laid 
for a few short hours by rain. The Cami- 
no Seco (the dry road) was a hard trial 
for man and beast, and by placing at in- 
tervals, along a line across the land, wa- 
ter for themselves and horses, more than 
one outfit of train robbers and stage 
hold-ups had escaped the law or some- 
thing even worse: what water they did 
not use would be poured on the ground 
and it was impossible to follow in their 
trail for any length of time; often as the 
plan has succeeded, there are few offi- 
cers of the law that ever search for 
thieves and fugitives except at a reason- 
able distance from the rivers and streams 
or springs. 

As the old conveyance bumped steadi- 
ly along with a cloud of dust behind, 
Ewing Hastings looked far ahead over 
the heads of the horses that from time 
to time, as they broke into a gallop ona 
bit of down-grade road, nipped at each 
other playfully and tossed their manes 
like colts, and he tried very intently to 
realize that the point of mountains reach- 
ing out into the prairie and towards 
which they were travelling was almost 
eighty miles from Oscawa. Recalling 
his days in the city, of months in the 
shadows of Wall Street—which Uncle 
Peter in “The Spenders” calls “the 
gulch coming out in front of Trinity 
Church” —he recalled the ideas of his 
earlier days, when a hundred miles was 
a journey to prepare for for days ahead, 
and not without its parting tears. He 
knew that more than once Old Jim, a 
man of sixty, had roped a pony after 
breakfast and hit the trail for Filagran, 
sure to land his message in the middle 
of the afternoon—sixty miles in seven 
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hours; he began to understand the in- 
fluence of the landscape upon the minds 
of men, of the wintry mountains, white 
with the promise of plentiful fields to 
those who watched them in the frozen 
months, as the inhabitants of the Islands 
of the Sea scan the horizon for the sails 
of the ships that bring them all they 
know or see of the greater world. He 
looked to the eastward, where the prairie 
rolled away in endless waves of brown 
and withered grass, its farther rim lit up 
with the reflected light that made the 
specks of cumuli shine like a clipper’s 
topsails on the ocean’s rim. He drew 
long breaths of wine-like air, and forgot 
the little annoyances that are parasites 
of our city life. 

As they left the place where the horses 
were changed for the first time, not far 
out on the prairie the driver showed to 
Hastings a one-eared prairie dog, sitting 
upright on his own particular mound; 
for years he had seldom failed to be on 
hand to watch the stage go past. His 
missing ear had probably been clipped 
with a bullet, but he had long forgotten 
the human race as an enemy, for almost 
every day he found that something 
strange but mighty good was flung to 
him by the driver or his passengers. 
The way seemed short to Hastings, for 
his eyes and ears were busy every mo- 
ment with something new and full of 
interest. 

It was between 1 and 2 o’clock of the 
afternoon when they passed the watch- 
ing place of Scraps, the alert companion 
of owls and rattlers, and the trip to the 
next stop was slow and tiresome on ac- 
count of the thick dust that now rose in 
clouds about them, the wind being, as a 
sailor would say, on the starboard quar- 
ter; it was a relief, when, at 4 o'clock, 
at the edge of the dry mesa, the horses 
were changed for the last time. It was 
still nearly two hours to sunset when 
they were off again, and as they climbed 
the winding and difficult road to the 
mesa, Hastings told the driver of the 
talk he had had with a man who was 
feeding his horse at the last stop. 
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“ Back three or four miles,’”’ as he had 
said, ‘sittin’ close to a bunch of yockey”’ 
(yucca or soapweed) “is a mighty lone- 
some dog, that looks as if he wanted wa- 
ter awful bad. I seen he wasn’t any 
common dog, but one of these city dogs 
that fasten onto another one and stick 
to him like a sharp-shinned hawk to a 
spring chicken. I reckon the animal’s 
plum tired out from trying to get to wa- 
ter, and if they’d been any way to hold 
my own dog in the wagon and keep this 
ornery cayuse of mine from lighting out 
the minute I gave him a chance, I’d a- 
fixed him out with a drink, if nothing 
else: I hear ’bout its raining cats and 
dogs sometimes, but it ain’t rained any- 
thing here in a month and it’s likely he’s 
stopped to try his legs after a rabbit and 
got left behind.” : 

As the driver was by good luck a man 
who liked dogs, he agreed to give the 
stray a lift, if he could be seen, and was 
worth the trouble, and they came upon 
him suddenly as they turned a place in 
the road in a clump of scrubby oak. He 
was coming slowly and painfully toward 
them, with his tongue hanging out, and 
showing every sign of exhaustion; as he 
saw the stage he took to the side of the 
road, and was certainly a sad-looking 
animal as they stopped to look him over. 

‘Looks like a good dog,” said Hast- 
ings, and the driver, by his silence, 
seemed to agree with him. Hastings 
climbed down from the high seat, an- 
swered a volley of questions that came 
from the two inside passengers, and 
spoke to the dog in a friendly way. In- 
stantly a change could be seen in his ap- 
pearance: his eyes lost their hopeless 
look, and slowly, very slowly, his tail 
began to wag. It was evident that he 
was willing to come half way, and when 
he had drank eagerly and jealously of 
the tin of water set before him, he thank- 
fully licked his benefactor’s hand. His 
feet were badly blistered, and, although 
he would some time or other be likely 
to reach the relay station they had re- 
cently left, it would be a tough pull, and, 
as he was undoubtedly a well-bred sort 
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of chap, of good old fighting bulldog 
stock, he was lifted up to a place between 
the feet of Hastings and the driver, and 
settled himself with a long-drawn sigh 
of content, satisfied that he was taking 
no chances in giving to his new friends 
the fullest trust. Like a good many 
human beings, he realized that by no 
possibility could he become worse off 
than he had been before. 

About half an hour after this one of 
the traces gave way in the eye, and 
while it was being repaired Hastings 
walked along the road ahead: the dog, 
seeing himself deserted, climbed down 
the best he could from the footboard and 
followed him; he appeared to know the 
value of his friendship, and the young 
man was flattered by his confidence. He 
had to lift him .back to the seat again, 
but as the dog lay down contentedly at 
his feet, he thought of the possibility of 
their becoming great friends in days to 
come. 

The stage was due at Filagran at 8 
p. m., and when it became too dark to 
see the way plainly there was still at 
least an hour of good hard work for the 
horses, and they kept steadily jogging 
along in the cold breeze that swept 
across the tableland, mixed with occa- 
sional currents of warmer air, that seemed 
like parts of the noonday gone astray. 
The talk between the driver and Hast- 
ings was running to hold-ups and such 
subjects, and the teller reached into the 
box at his feet to make sure his grip was 
safe, when a flash and the sharp report 
of a revolver, almost at the horses’ 
heads, stopped them short. 

“Hands up!” “Keep still!” “Keep 
‘em up!” were a few of the orders that 
came thick and fast to break the monot- 
ony of the quiet evening ride. The driv- 
er, holding his lines the same as before, 
raised his hands without hesitation; no 
stage driver was ever known to do any- 
thing else; a successful fight with rob- 
bers would almost certainly mean that 
at some later time he would be shot 
from an ambush with no chance to hold 
up his hands, much less to use his gun; 
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besides this certainty, the drivers are not 
hired to fight, and such a transaction as 
they were now entering upon, taking it 
from any standpoint, looked to the driver 
of the Filagran stage as a good one to 
stay out of. 

In the mind of young Hastings a 
dozen impulses set his thoughts in a 
whirl: there was a .45 in his pocket, but 
it was his hip pocket: the dog was 
growling savagely, and the fear that he 
might mix things up confused him; he 
had always wondered at the easy way 
such robberies seemed to be conducted, 
and he would have gone on thinking a 
great many other things, if a second 
shot and the whistle of a bullet above 
his head had not made him drop all con- 
siderations except that of the quickest 
way to get his hands up where they 
might be seen against the pale and faded 
glory of the western skies. 

The two men who at once appeared 
were not looking for a chance at a grab 
bag; they knew precisely what they 
should expect and ask for, and, after or- 
dering out the “‘insides” and searching 
them for guns, they sent them ahead a 
little way; and then, while one stood 
with a rifle pointed ‘at the driver and 
Hastings, the other climbed on the pole 
between the horses and was about to 
look in the box that was used for mail 
and express packages, when the bulldog 
rose stealthily to his feet and showed his 
teeth, so white that they were by no 
means hard to see; he made little noise, 
but what little there was meant ACTION. 

“Don’t move!”’ shouted the man with 
the rifle, who was afraid of losing com- 
mand of the situation; “Call him off!” 
said the other, cursing him with some of 
the open-air expressions that are not 
easily lost, even on the prairie. It is 
certain that Hastings was angry: “Call 
him off yourself, if you want to!” he 
answered, throwing diplomacy to the 
winds; “it isn’t our dog, but he’s bad.” 

The man tried again to open the box, 
perhaps thinking he was being lied to, 
and the dog lunged at him and gripped 
his arm. In an instant both the man and 
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the animal disappeared between the 
horses, and the remarks of the robber 
were almost as painful to the one lady 
passenger as the teeth of the dog to his 
victim. Hastings would probably have 
done some rash act at this time, but for 
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of the game, and the man came again to 
the box, mumbling and cursing furiously 
to himself. In another minute he had 
the grip out of the box and had secured 
the package of money, which contained 
enough in small bills to make of it a 

















‘‘As the man tried again to open the box, the dog lunged at him and gripped his arm and the 
next instant they both disappeared between the horses.” 





the driver’s caution to keep quiet. ‘There 
may be a half dozen of ’em,” he said, 
and so they both sat still, until the scuf- 
fle was over and two or three shots had 
been fired, evidently to put the dog out 


bundle as large as a loaf of bread. No 
more time was wasted by the hold-ups: 
the order to hold their hands where they 
were was repeated; a little work was 
done upon the harness as a precaution- 
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ary measure, and, a moment later, they 
had disappeared. 

The state of the teller’s mind is not to 
be described; if he said too much to the 
driver for that worthy’s philosophic view 
of what he seemed to think was not an 
extraordinary incident in his life, the lat- 
ter used the same philosophy in weigh- 
ing his passenger’s remarks, and then 
took a look at the horses and their har- 
ness: the hames straps had been sliced 
up and the traces had been cut in two in 
the middle; it was a matter of half an 
hour’s work to get rigged up again with 
the aid of a lot of baling wire that makes 
a substitute for string all over the West. 
As the repairs were not very thorough, 
everything possible was left behind, but 
a careful search was made for the dog, 
who had done all the fighting in such a 
disinterested style. He was found about 
fifty feet away, alive and not worse off 
than before, except for a wound on the 
right side of his head, where a ball had 
glanced off, probably stunning him for a 
time and thus saving his life. He was 
just trying his legs and was unsteady 
enough; he was put in his old place and 
a handkerchief tied over the wound. 

Before Filagran was reached Hastings 
had a chance to think, and the more he 
thought the worse he felt. If he recalled 
the smiles of Mary Bertson, he also took 
into consideration the way her father was 
going to look when he heard of the loss 
of the money; he wondered if in any 
way the Hanover National counterfeit 
had started the trouble, but at once con- 
cluded that his enemy would hardly dare 
to risk a term in the Territorial prison 
for the sake of revenge. The whole af- 
fair was so hopeless and his own future 
so clouded that he saw no chance of 
ever recovering his former standing with 
the bank. 

The Oscawa National was a strong con- 
cern, and within 24 hours another pack- 
age of money was received at Filagran 
from two riders sent out as soon as word 
had been received of the robbery. A 
party of cowboys led by a marshal made 
a hunt for the robbers, but found only 
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the stuff unloaded by the stage to show 
what had been done; there were the 
marks of unshod ponies’ feet on the prai- 
rie, but some were those of the mustangs 
that no man had ever branded, and as 
nobody wanted to take the trail of a wild 
horse, the search came then and there to 
an end. 

When Hastings reached the Oscawa 
National, he was resigned to the loss of 
his place, and the way he was looked at 
by the president and directors at the 
meeting arranged for his arrival, made 
him sorry that his retention of his posi- 
tion was insisted upon; his evidence 
might be needed at any time, and it was 
made plain to him tMat, although nobody 
had any reason to suspect him, it would 
be better to do what he could to clear 
the mystery. 

The dog was rapidly bracing up, and 
was the object of much curiosity to the 
officers of the bank; he seemed to have 
no friend but the teller, and if he moved 
but from one chair to another he prompt- 
ly, or as promptly as his condition would 
permit, followed him from place to place. 
Hastings and the driver had agreed that 
his attack on the robber should not be 
spoken of until necessary, and it was only 
said that he had been found by the way. 
The next day Hastings went back to his 
work and the dog was satisfied to take 
his place in a spot under the draft clerk’s 
counter inside the same cage. At night 
he was kept in Hastings’ room, but was 
not allowed to be seen in the street ex- 
cept on his way to the bank in the morn- 
ing. Just what use he might prove to 
be seemed rather a vague consideration, 
but after a talk with the deputy marshal, 
Easton (the man who had heard the dis- 
agreement over the counterfeit bill), it 
was thought best to hold fast to every- 
thing that might possibly aid in tracing 
the robbers. That the dog—now named, 
in a spirit of humor by the bank people, 
Delicioso—had left his mark on one of 
the hold-ups, could not be in doubt, af- 
ter a look at his elegant set of teeth. 

A few days went by and each seemed 
to cover the mystery and the hope of 
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regaining the stolen money deeper and 
deeper, and it was not hard for Hastings 
to see where he stood. It was business 
for the bank officers to make it plain 
that even an innocent party in the loss 
should bear his share, if not in money, 
at least in finding himself put back in 
the line of advancement and preference, 
in which the mission to Filagran had 
been a step that had caused no little 
envy. The attitude of the officers was 
strictly official, but Mary Bertson had 
been home three days, and Hastings had 
caught sight of her but once, as he 
watched her, with his pulse beating hard 
and fast, go by the bank without looking 
in; she had not done this before, and 
when, on the fifth day after the news of 
the robbery, he came upon her unex- 
pectedly on his way home, he saw, in her 
suddenly flushed face and studiedly care- 
ful and distant reply to his salutation, 
that she acted under orders from her 
father or that the evil seed sown in his 
pathway had begun to bear its expected 
thorns. 

The girl had never looked so charm- 
ing and altogether desirable, as when, on 
this occasion, she stepped out, almost in 
front of him, from the doorway of a 
house at which she had just called. A 
sojourn in a dry and treeless prairie 
land, where all the women you see for 
days are Indian or Mexican viejas—the 
yoing and handsome keeping out of 
sigat—makes of the cattleman an easy 
prey to charms of the woman arrayed 
in the attractiveness of civilized life, 
whether they be honestly or otherwise 
dispayed. Hastings had been a keen 
critic of femininity in his city days, and 
knew a thoroughbred across the wide 
financial gulf over which he was forced 
to gaze; but here was a delightful and 
— if 1e were a judge under the new con- 
ditions of Western life—a true-hearted 
girl, who had given him something to 
hope for and to work for in her sunny 
friencship and not entirely disguised 
preference; here was she, fresh from the 
city—a beautiful picture out of the life 
he had left in the making of his way— 
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turned suddenly to stone; his heart 
stopped beating at the shock, only to 
send a vigorous tide of protest through 
his arteries. At first he might have been 
the Count de Charney, watching the 
hand about to destroy the beautiful Pic- 
ciola, but out of his very soul arose a 
righteous indignation at his position; he 
turned and followed after the girl, and as 
he reached her side and she looked up 
at him in surprise, he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Hastings!” she exclaimed, 
“you don’t know how glad I am you 
forgave me enough to come after me: it 
was horrid of me, but after what Waller 
—after what I was told about your 
trouble—at first I didn’t know what to 
think; but what I saw in your face when 
you spoke to me was enough to make 
me hate myself for ever and ever for let- 
ting anything turn me against a friend; 
and Oh! you never can know how sorry 
I am and how I hope it will all come 
right at last!” 

There was no mistaking the genuine 
sympathy she showed: it may have been 
the tears in her eyes that emboldened 
him, or the ring of her voice, but the 
young man was so touched by her kind 
wishes that he dared to take her hands 
in his and press them fervently, till they 
were shyly and gently reclaimed by 
their owner. 

After this, although not as often as 
formerly, but at least once each day, 
the two some way seemed to find an op- 
portunity to talk to each other for a mo- 
ment, but to the teller it was a source of 
desperation that he seemed gradually 
drifting hopelessly away from the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 


* * * * * * 


It was Saturday night, and as the dep- 
uty, Easton, had taken a room in the 
new hotel, Hastings had gone to talk 
with him after dark, taking Delicioso 
with him: the dog lay down quietly at 
his new master’s feet, and, with a long, 
contented breath, settled himself to rest; 
for some moments the two men talked 
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the same old story over again, and then 
heard others entering the next room, 
talking in low tones, as if cautious about 
being overheard; just then Easton caught 
sight of Delicioso and grasped Hastings’ 
arm: the dog had risen to his feet and was 
standing as near as he could on his toe- 
nails: the hair on his back had bristled 
horribly, and although, with the instinct 
of his fighting race, he made no sound, 
his tongue was feverishly licking his 
chops and his eyes were aglow with 
dangerous light. They understood the 
importance of his actions, and, it being 
imminent that he might start trouble if 
they remained in the room, Hastings and 
Easton both left it and took the dog toa 
place where he could be left for a while. 
Then they went back, and, to avoid rais- 
ing suspicion by keeping too still, took a 
pack of cards and made enough noise in 
dealing and playing their hands to ac- 
count for their scanty conversation. 
When their neighbors left their room, 
they had heard nothing to help them in 
regard to their identity, but a little in- 
quiry was enough to satisfy them that 
they were Waller Bertson and a man of 
tough repute who for some months had 
been in charge of a cattle outfit belong- 
ing to him, and located, as they say in 
the West, ten miles north of the Fila- 
gran road. It was not easy to make 
themselves entirely sure of this without 
asking too many questions, but the next 
evening Easton and the teller waited in 
a room across the hall, with the dog so 
muzzled that he could make no disturb- 
ance. 

After waiting until after 11 o’clock— 
the dog meanwhile paying no attention 
to the guests and help of the house as 
they talked and worked about the build- 
ing—the room they were watching was 
again entered by two men, and, at the 
first sound of their voices, to use the 
words of Easton, “ Delicioso went up in 
the air as if he was going to throw a fit.” 

As they had only been in the room 
for a short time the night before, it was 
thought best to watch them till they 
left; when they did leave they were at 
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once followed by Easton, who was 
dressed like a ranchman and at whom 
they gave only a single glance as he 
came into the hall after them. The men 
left the hotel directly, and Easton tracked 
Waller Bertson to his father’s house. 
He then went to Hasting’s boarding 
place, and there reached the conclusion 
that one of the two had been in the 
hold-up and was pretty sure to be iden- 
tified by the dog at the first opportunity. 
The clew seemed important and Hast- 
ings felt encouraged, except when he was 
dismayed at the danger of bringing into 
the matter Mary Bertson’s brother. It 
was planned to meet again the next day 
and Easton went to Ris own room again. 

The next afternoon, just after Hast- 
ings had locked up his cash and while 
he was already busy with the clew to the 
mysterious robbery, the President, Mr. 
Bertson, came into his cage and asked 
him if he would call at his house in an 
hour, in order that the two, with the 
cashier, might listen to something im- 
portant in regard to the lost money; it 
was thought best, he said, not to discuss 
the affair in the bank, where it was like- 
ly they would be listened to by others. 

Mr. Bertson’s way of speaking showed 
to Hastings that something had happened 
or was going to happen; he at one 
told him that Easton had been working 
with him in the matter and asked if he 
would object to his coming with him; 
knowing him to be a deputy marshal, 
Mr. Bertson assented, and at 5 o’clock 
they went to his house, taking Delicioso 
with them. They thought it best to 
hold their trumps ready to play f it 
proved to be a lively game. 

The president and cashier were vait- 
ing for them, and asked them to be :eat- 
ed; they had left Delicioso in the hall, 
tied fast to the balustrade, but so near 
that he could be easily reached if they 
needed him. They had more or less 
suspicion of the nature of the meeting, 
but were nevertheless surprised when 
from another room came out Weller 
Bertson and his foreman of the cattle 
ranch, known everywhere only as Hank. 
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With them came another man, a stran- 
ger to all the bank people, but certainly 
not an ornament in polite society. 

There was no preliminary talk, but 
Mr. Bertson at once stated that his son 
had been trying to get at the facts in the 
hold-up case, and that he (Waller Bert- 
son) was now ready to say that Hastings 
was not only a party to the robbery but 
that he had secreted the money in his 
rooms and that, unless it had been re- 
moved since morning, it would be found 
there; he had no evidence to offer, ex- 
cept that the money was in his posses- 
sion, and asked that the proper parties 
should be sent in search of it. It was 
some moments before Hastings could 
control himself enough to answer the 
charge, but when he spoke his mind was 
made up to risk his fate upon the dog’s 
judgment. 

“ Before anything else is said,” he be- 
gan, ‘‘I want to ask if either of the men 
who have made this charge have talked 
with me or have been in my company 
since I returned from Filagran?” 

Mr. Bertson asked them the question 
separately, and each replied that he had 
had nothing to do with Hastings in that 
time, except in watching him. The tel- 
ter asked all there to remember this and 
then said directly to Waller Bertson: 
“Do you accuse me of being one of the 
parties to the robbery?” 

Bertson was white and nervous but 
stood his ground and said: ‘I do.” 

Hastings lost his temper, but not his 
head: “ Mr. Bertson,”’ he exclaimed, “‘the 
money may be in my room, but those 
who make this charge have put it there. 
If I should tell you that all this trouble 
comes from a $5.00 counterfeit that is in 
the cage at the bank, you would hardly 
believe it; but Mr. Easton heard your 
son say that the affair would cost me my 
position, and it looks as if it was going 
to. It isa matter that can be told after- 
wards—but here is something that has 
to be told now. Lock the doors and 
listen to me, and then do as you think 
best.” (The cashier locked the doors 
and put the keys in his pocket.) 
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“When the stage was robbed,’ the 
teller went on, “one of the robbers was 
bitten by the lost dog we had taken up 
on the road—at least I believe he was; 
anyway, three shots were fired in trying 
to kill the animal and he was wounded 
and stunned by one of the balls. The 
dog is the only evidence I have, but I 
am willing to risk my fate upon his re- 
membering the man who took the pack- 
age out of the box of the stage; and, 
whoever it may be, if it is one of these 
men here, he bears the marks of the dog’s 
teeth. Will Mr. Allison please open the 
door behind me for Mr. Easton?”’ 

If any one had thought of leaving the 
room, he would have hesitated as he saw 
the look on Easton’s face as he backed 
into the hall and quickly returned with 
the dog. The man Hank was ill at ease, 
and, as Delicioso began to sniff and bris- 
tle up, he angrily exclaimed: ‘What 
kind of a game you givin’ us? What —” 

Perhaps he had more to say, but, be- 
fore he could draw his breath, Delicioso 
leaped upon him as a trained dog leaps 
from the end of a board, gripping him by 
the right shoulder and knocking him flat 
on the floor: the house was in an uproar ; 
the strange man before referred to reached 
for his gun, but Easton had covered him 
with his own and cried “ Hands off!” 

In a medley of curses and exclama- 
tions and the cries of the rest of the 
household, Hastings succeeded in drag- 
ging the dog away, and Hank jumped to 
his feet, too scared and furious to talk. 
He could see that his gun had been tak- 
en and lay on the floor behind Easton, 
whose attitude as he commanded the 
situation with the only gun available at 
last brought quiet. 

“Hank may know where the money 
is,’ Hastings said, ‘‘because he put it 
there, but I can tell where there is some- 
thing I have never seen: let him push 
back his sleeves and show you where 
the dog grabbed him when he stole the 
money from the stage.” 

The man did not move and was silent; 
but Mr. Allison, the cashier, was a man 
of action: he told him there was no use 
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—they must see if what Hastings said 
was true, and, taking out his pocket- 
knife, he cut the band of his right shirt- 
sleeve, and exposed the arm: if there 
had been in Hastings’ mind intense anx- 
iety as to the result of the chances up- 
on which he had risked his defence of 
his character and the whole future of 
his life, it vanished at the sight of Hank’s 
wrist It looked as if. it had received 
part of a load of buckshot and was still 
swollen and red with angry scars. It 
was apparent to all that Hastings had 
told the truth, but he was not yet ready 
to rest his case: he turned to Waller 
Bertson, before he could say anything to 
Hank, and asked him: “ Have you been 
in my room and have you seen the 
money there ?”’ 

Fearing to admit this, young Bertson 
replied that he had not been in the room 
himself, but that the money was there; 
that Hank knew it and that the best way 
was to let him prove it. 

“Where is my room?’ Hastings at 
once asked of Hank; but, after looking 
in surprise at Bertson, Hank said it was 
a fool question and he didn’t have to tell 
all he knew. He really didn’t know 
where the house was where Hastings 
lived, and a few more questions made it 
clear that Waller Bertson had lied. 

Another man, now appeared—sum- 
moned in some way by Easton—and as 
he was known as the marshal who had 
broken up the Boneyard Gang of cattle 
thieves the year before, he was one to 
be feared by the most desperate. Easton 
suggested that the whole party go to 
Hastings’ room, and that Hank should 
lead the way, without any communica- 
tion with the others. In fact, as the 
president and cashier were anxious to 
finish the affair, Easton ordered the man 
to go ahead. He started—probably 
hoping to get some sign from: Waller 
Bertson—but this was guarded against, 
and, upon leaving the house, Hank stood 
in doubt, and then started off in exactly 
the wrong direction! He at last admitted 
that he did not know the house or the 
way to it, but said the money was in the 
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room and that young Bertson would 
prove it. 

A few minutes later the identical pack- 
age was found in the bottom of Hast- 
ings’ trunk with the seals unbroken, and 
wrapped with a clean nightshirt, so as to 
look like a roll of clothing. But when 
the lady who owned the house said that 
the garment in which it was wrapped had 
not been ironed till after 10 o’clock that 
morning, and as it was certain that Hast- 
ings had been away since 8 o'clock, it 
was not long before the truth came out, 
and young Bertson admitted the plot 
that had failed. 

It happened that the driver of the 
stage was in town and confirmed the ac- 
count given by Easton, and as the ac- 
cusing parties at last admitted it to be 
true, Hastings was congratulated by all 
the others —the president, with a con- 
siderable show of feeling, saying that it 
seemed hard that a man should have to 
apologize for believing his own son, but 
that he did it heartily and gladly as a 
duty he owed. 

The serious feature of the affair was 
the actual robbery of the stage, and the 
third man, who had been one of the 
hold-ups, was not backward in saying 
that the scars made by the dog were all 
that saved the money for the Oscawa 
National. The same night he was on 
his way to Oklahoma, and Hank and 
Waller Bertson had left for the cattle 
ranch, not to return to town for six 
months. 

The whole thing was kept from out- 
siders, but Mr. Bertson was secretly wor- 
ried at the possibility of Hastings’ telling 
more than would be good for his son, 
whose reputation was none too sweet: 
he realized that the original plan might 
have meant a genuine robbery and that 
the danger of being detected through 
the marks that Hank would always bear 
had changed the plot. The next day, 
after the teller had talked with Mary 
Bertson, he learned where his daughter 
stood in the drama, and he felt that his 
mind could rest. In exchange for his 
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daughter, he certainly had a guarantee 
for his son’s escape from the penitentiary. 


* * * * * * 


The little girl whose arms are so often 
about old Delicioso’s neck will never 
know all that he did in his honest wrath 
to repay the kindness to a footsore dog ; 
but she loves him, and for her sake he is 
still willing to fight everything in sight. 


Perhaps he feels his debt to her father is 
paid, for he rarely follows him: he knows 
the scar he wears to be a badge of hon- 
or, but the touch of the little one’s hand 
is the only reward he asks; he sleeps in 
content as he thinks that when Madame 
De Staél said that “the more she knew 
of men, the more she thought of dogs,” 
she put into speech the conviction of all 
mankind. 


YE FYSSHE LIAR. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


I. 


E fyssherman, hys righteous soul, 
Ben often vexed full much, 
Whenas he falleth, unawares, 
Into ye greedy clutch 
Of him that telleth tayles full long 
And wearisome and stayle 
About ye mighty fysshe he caught— 
Full longe from head to tayle. 


Ft. 


And eke ye patiaunt fyssherman, 
Whenas he sees no stoppe 
Unto ye liar’s endless gabbe, 
Ben ready for to droppe. 
But, lyk ye Auncient Mariner, 
Ye liar’s fysshy eye 
Doth hold hym fast to hear ye last 
And most prodigious lye 
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About ye mighty fysshe that came 
And seized ye liar’s hook; 

Ye tayckle brake e’re he could tayke 
Ye monsterre from ye brooke. 

And then, unto hys othere lyes, 
He adds a fyttinge mate, 

And names, in pounds and ounces, to 
Ye fyssherman, hys weight! 


IV. 

Then laughed ye patiaunt fyssherman 
And scornful gleamed hys eye. 

“ Atte last, atte last, I have ye fast, 
I'll nayle that shameful lye! 

Iff that ye fysshe ben ronne away 
Whenas hee seized ye bayte, 

And brake ye tayckle eke full soon— 
How could ye know hys weight?” 

v. 

Then smyled ye cheerful liar stille— 
A slow and guileful smyle— 

And with hys fysshy eye transfixed 
Ye fyssherman ye while: 

“Itt grieves,’’ quod hee, “me sore to see 
Ye doubt my worde, Alack! 

I telle ye truth, ye fysshe, good soothe, 
Hadde scales upon hys back!” 


Vi. 


Then sighed ye patiaunt fyssherman 
And felle upon ye ground ; 

And lay full starke, God save ye mark! 
Alle inn a deathly swound. 

God send that when ye liar next 
Hook such a monster, hee 

May drag ye cheerful liar to 
Ye bottom of ye sea! 














SOME WINTER BIRDS AROUND CHICAGO. 





Although spring and summer are the 
seasons in which we see the greatest 
number and variety of birds here in the 
North, we must not think of them as 
the only seasons in which we may study 
our feathered friends; for winter has 
its quota of regular visitors among the 
birds, including several species which 
we get a chance to see at no other sea- 
son. Among these we find some which 
are very interesting to study, both from 
the sportsman’s and the ornithologist’s 
standpoint. 

Take, for instance, the different vari- 
eties of ducks which come down to us 
from the Far North in the coldest 
weather, when all the lakes and rivers, 
where they generally feed, are frozen 
over. The old squaw is a beautiful lit- 
tle species, particularly the male—the 
female being a plain little grey bird of 
modest, unassuming colors. It comes 
to take the place of the less hardy ducks, 
which leave for more genial climes when 
the Ice King reigns and the mercury 
goes down so far that it takes an ex- 
tremely enthusiastic sportsman to ven- 
ture forth in search of game. I killed 
seven old squaw ducks one afternoon, 
when the mercury registered 25° below 
zero. The golden eye is another winter 
visitor, and every one who has seen this 
bird knows how hard it is to shoot one, 
for they are very quick divers and fast 
flyers. The hooded merganser—a showy 
little black-and-white duck—and its 
cousin, the red-breasted merganser, also 


frequent our shores during the cold 
weather period, as do also the blue bill 
and the bufflehead or putterball ducks. 

Four or five different species of gulls— 
namely, the American herring,. ringbill, 
laughing, kittiwake and occasionally the 
great black-backed gull—frequent the 
shores of Lake Michigan all winter and 
occasionally come into the rivers to feed 
on refuse from the city. 

Thus are the water birds represented 
during the cold weather period. The land 
birds are not wholly absent; for, as we 
walk through the parks, we hear the tap- 
tap! of the downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers, and they add a bit of life to the 
otherwise silent landscape. Before a 
heavy snowfall we will often see the 
snow bunting—a nearly white bird with 
black wings. It is about the size of a 
bluebird and is more often seen in the 
open fields, where great flocks congre- 
gate and fly hither and thither like great 
snowflakes, as indeed they are often 
called. The English sparrow is always 
present and the little black snowbird or 
junco is very common, coming to us in 
the autumn and staying until about the 
Ist of May. The blue-jay is a noisy 
fellow, and, though an inveterate thief, is 
nevertheless always welcomed for his 
cheerful ways and bright colors. Outa 
little distance from the great, pulsating 
city, the bird lover will find Bob White 
making his home in the low, brushy 
country and feeding on weed and grass 
seeds. In the open fields near by the 


horned lark is heard whistling, as he flies 
from place to place, but silent again on 
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alighting. All these—and no doubt 
many others—are to be seen in and 
around Chicago, and we cannot but ad- 
mire the hardy natures of the birds who 
seem to glory in braving the hardships 
and privations of our northern winters. 
ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 





NOTES FROM NORTHEAST MISSOURI. 


J. S. Trice, the veteran Iowa natural- 
ist, says that he is not positive about the 
common squirrel’s storing up a supply 
of nuts for food in winter time. Now, 
as to the red squirrel, the writer is pret- 
ty well qualified to state that these inter- 
esting little acrobats do not make much 
preparation in the way of food for win- 
ter. My home adjoins a fine walnut 
grove, where some two dozen squirrels 
dwell, and my daily observations have 
taught me as to their habits. In au- 
tumn, when the nuts are falling, the squir- 
rels will industriously conceal in the earth 
a large percentage of nuts which are to 
be used as the winter progresses. These 
reserve supplies are then readily found, 
regardless of leaves or depth of snow. 
In spring time a favorite article much 
sought for is the swelling bud of the red 
elm. To reach these buds on the long 
slim branches requires skill on the part 
of Bre’r Bushy Tail. As to the so-called 
flying squirrel, this beautiful representa- 
tive wisely stores up in its tree home a 
supply of hazel nuts, small hickory nuts 
and acorns. During very cold and in- 
hospitable weather squirrels remain 
housed for days. 





x 
* * 

For what purpose does the periodical 
cicada build its earthen chimney? And 
of what virtue is th . mud chimney built 
by the curious craw‘ish? In the first in- 
stance, the cicada, in its gradual work- 
ing up to the eatth’s’surface, may find 
obstructions, such as forest leaves sev- 
eral inches deep, and as a means of se- 
curity the cones are built. Sometimes 
these cones form villages, and I have one 
in my collection which is 4 inches in 
length. There is a very striking resem- 
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blance between the cicada and the craw- 
fish in their building of chimneys and in 
their manner of working the earth and 
their method of transporting the material. 
Now, the cylinders built by the crawfish 
are mainly the result of a deepening of 
the home tunnel, similar to the working 
of ants. If studied, the observer will no- 
tice the little pellets of earth being car- 
ried out and dropped in a careless man- 
ner. As the accumulation enlarges, the 
circular wall is formed, and thus the work 
goes on. As the crawfish find their pond 
becoming shallower, they go to work 


digging tunnels. 


* 
* * 


Last winter I received a year’s num- 
bers of the Audubon Magazine, and have 
had much pleasure in reading this fine 
publication. A vast amount of useful in- 
struction is to be found in its storehouse, 
and I regret that it had so brief an exist- 


ence. 


* 
* * 


E. H. Baynes writes very entertain- 
ingly of hawks in the February Woman’s 
Home Companion, telling of the many 
traits of the osprey or fish hawk and that 
swiftest of all creatures, the duck hawk. 
Mr. Baynes says that he has known the 
duck hawk to whirl down close to a 
party of hunters and snatch away a 
wounded bird before the man who shot 
it had a chance to pick it up. A friend 
tells me of how a duck hawk made a 
dash and seized a duck he had shot fly- 
ing — securing it before it reached the 
earth. The flight of a duck hawk, in its 
supreme dash for some bird, is a display 
of wonderful energy. This class of falcon 
is the true pirate of the air and should 
receive no compromise measures. The 
osprey lives upon fish alone and its flight 
is marvelously graceful. In my fishing 
excursions along the Des Moines, the os- 
prey adds its share to my hours of study 
and entertainment. JASPER BLINEs. 





For 15 subscriptions we will send you 
a 4x5 Poco No.-3 camera, value $13.50; 
made by the Rochester Optical Co. 








SPORTS 
OUR WARIEST GAME BIRD. 
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The front cover illustration of the Feb- 
ruary Sports AFIELD must have brought 
a bit of warmth to the heart of every 
sportsman who in the past has matched 
craft with that noblest and wariest of 
American game birds, the wild turkey 
of the woodlands. Reared in the plains 
regions of the West and Southwest, with 
no covert save shin-oak and chaparral, 
this species of game loses in a measure 
its characteristic traits, and though the 
same is yet not the same as his forest- 
bred cousins. When danger threatens, 
his strong wings cannot so easily win 
safety by bearing him beyond the vision 
of a pursuer or to the branches of some 
lofty tree, far beyond reach. His flight 
is marked and its termination noted; and 
so, taught by the experience of genera- 
tions, the prairie turkey puts its trust in 
skulking rather than flight—rarely rising 
to wing unless too closely pressed, but, 
instead, dodging ostrich-like from thicket 
to thicket or crouching in the scanty 
cover of grass tuft until the danger pass- 
es. The hunter who has the assistance 
of a good dog is assured of perfect sport 
when he has once succeeded in scatter- 
ing a flock on open ground, for the in- 
dividual birds may be tracked down and 
flushed as the sportsman of the Middle 
States flushes quail, and the shooting is 
much easier. 

Far different from this is wild turkey 
hunting in the timbered uplands! Stealth 
of approach is everything there. The 
game is ever on the alert—quicker of 
sight and hearing than the wildest buck 
that ever sniffed the innocent breeze in 
distrust of approaching danger, and more 
ready to take flight when the suspicion 
becomes a half-certainty. 

When travelling from one feeding 
ground to another, a flock of wild tur- 
keys may walk squarely into a death 
trap: a gobbler in the mating season 
may be lured to his downfall, or an im- 
mature bird blindly respond to the simu- 
lated call of the mother hen. But even 
their arch enemy, Man, may not claim 
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immunity from the perils of chance or 
deception. In a fair test, turkey wari- 
ness will commonly triumph over human 
cunning, as the oldest and best informed 
of our hunters will truly testify. 

When wild geese are feeding, the 
guardianship of the flock is deputed to a 
few watchful sentinels, and upon their 
vigilance absolute dependence is placed. 
But the wild turkey trusts only his own 
eyes and ears. From the stately patri- 
arch of the “gang” to the youngest 
chick, each and every one is on the 
alert, ever expectant of peril and never 
disregardful of its presence. And when 
one member of the flock discovers dan- 
ger, the contagion of alarm spreads in- 
stantly. A sibilant “ Quit-quit!” stretches 
every neck and lifts every wing. It is 
but fair to Friend Hunt to say that his 
picture shows a close acquaintance with 
his subject; for he has not only drawn 
his birds to the life, but has pictured 
them as they are seen by the hunter in 
their native haunts—practicing that eter- 
nal vigilance which alone has saved them 
from extermination. S. D. BARNEs. 


a 


ABOUT MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 





I read the article in the January 
Sports AFIELD by Sherman Powell, en- 
titled “Oregon’s Mongolian Pheasants,” 
and wish to call your attention to the 
fact that a hen frequently raises 2 broods 
—leaving the first to shift for themselves 
while she raises the second hatching. A 
hen will sometimes raise as many as 4 
broods in one season, but she does not 
leave them to look out for themselves. 
No; she turns them over to Mr. Mon- 
golian, and he takes care of them while 
the hen is setting.- I have seen flocks 
of 35 or 40 chicks wf various sizes, from 
about a week old to half-grown, pre- 
sided over by the male bird. I live in 
the heart of the pheasant district and en- 
joy hunting them. They are pretty 
sharp and it takes a good shot indeed to 
reach the limit—10 birds—after the first 
few weeks of the open season. 

Crowley, Oregon. Crcit L. RiGcs. 














NATURAL 
CHARACTER IN ANIMALS. 


Human beings have six broad divis- 
ions of character, as follows: Spiritual, 
reflective, zesthetic, domestic, moral and 
purely animal. The latter includes the 
“animal propensities,” the “percep- 
tives,” and the memory —all of which 
man has in common with the brute crea- 
tion. It is interesting to study character 
comparatively and note how the animal 
nature is in a constant endeavor to ap- 
proach the human. The cat shows quite 
as dainty a taste for food as does her 
mistress, and Pussy’s many esthetic pref- 
erences are well known. Dogs are not 
so fastidious, because their best qualities 
lie with the moral or social realm. The 
canine tribe is known for the strong 
friendships it forms, as well as its desire 
for approbation. If it were not for this 
latter trait,a dog could not so readily be 
trained for service to man. A cat likes 
to be petted, but cares nothing at all for 
admiration, except in one case — when 
she has caught a mouse; but a dog 
watches his master’s eye, and if he de- 
tects disapproval there he is not at ease, 
as may be discovered by the doubtful 
movement of his tail, so different from its 
joyous wag when all is well. The horse 
may be taken as the animal representa- 
tive of reflection; the hog, as that of the 
mere animal propensities. Perceptive, or 
noticing power, and more or less memory 
are common to all animals. 

In a general way the following con- 
formations of head and body will be 
found accompanying the broad traits of 
character they stand for, and may be 
studied for the use they will prove, either 
when selecting or when training an ani- 
mal: 

l. A thick-set body and broad, flat head, with 
projecting mouth and small eyes, belong to a low 
type of animal, entirely unzsthetic, with litte 
capacity for friendship and devoid of gratitude. 
Such brutes are fond of eating and fighting, and 
can be of use to man only after these passions are 
directed into certain channels. 

2. A long, slim body, fair sized head, lengthy 
face and large eyes indicate an animal that may 
be depended upon for faithfulness, unless the nose 


projects straight from the face, in which case look 
out for cunning. 
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3. A graceful body and movements, together 
with a head moderately high and a face narrow- 
ing towards the chin, may be looked for in a 
bright, dainty animal, which takes pride in being 
clean and disdains to take a hand in every alter- 
cation that happens to be within hearing. 

4. The good wearing qualities for man’s do- 
mestic use are shown by a slender or full body (but 
never a fat body, as neither in man nor beast is 
an excess of flesh conducive to the development 
of the best characteristics), large head, large, full, 
intelligent eyes, and quick, energetic movements. 
Beware of the slow moving animal, as he is either 
lazy or treacherous. 

5. A thin, long body, head and legs, a pointed 
nose, deep-set eyes and projecting eyebrows mean 
high speed and first-class perceptive power. 

There are many special traits in ani- 
mals, but even when the broad outlines 
above drawn are heeded, a pretty good 
judgement may be formed of a given 
specimen. There are wide departures 
from and numerous mixtures of these 
traits, but the general run of animals 
may be safely listed under these head- 
ings. M. ZIEBER. 





A. J. CAMPBELL of Melbourne de- 
scribes in “Bird-Lore” the remarkable 
habits of the mound-building birds of 
Australia, which, it appears, begin to 
gather decaying vegetable matter for 
their egg-mounds several months before 
the eggs are laid. In these mounds, at 
a depth of from 2 to 6 feet, as many as 
16 eggs are laid. The temperature of 
of the mounds during incubation regis- 
ters 94° Fahr., and the young appear at 
the end of about 40 days. They are 
born, as it were, in a grave, but are so 
well developed that they not only have 
strength to reach the surface, but can fly 
as soon as they get there! 


_— 





Our old friend N. K. Luxton of 
Banff takes exception to the state- 
ment on p. 58 of the January Sports 
AFIELD, to the effect that mountain sheep 
can only be hunted with reasonable suc- 
cess in Alaska, British Columbia and 
Mexico. He says that these animals are 
abundant in the Province of Alberta and 
that they surpass any specimens he has 
seen elsewhere in beauty and largeness, 
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IN THE McCLOUD RIVER DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


HEN Joaquin Miller, the Poet of 
the Sierras, and he knows, 
wishes to enthuse heartily, after 

some wearisome dose of deserts and 
prairies, he talks about the Pitt and 
McCloud Rivers of the Upper Sa- 
cramento Basin. He knew this coun- 
try when the Indians kept it for their 
choicest paradise, ere they surrendered 
it to the White God, who comes to dev- 
astate. Much damage has been and is 
being done to the water sources of Pitt 
River, but the axe has not yet destroyed 
the splendid endowment of forest around 
the McCloud River, which for features 
and environments is now perhaps the 
most interesting river in the Golden 
State. To be exact, there are found on 
or near the McCloud vast forests of the 
magnificent Shasta fir, groups of the 
beautiful golden fir, the tamarack, yellow, 
black and Balfour pines, cedars, Alpine 
hemlocks, the cypress, the California nut- 
meg—a species of yew—and on the 
meadows splendid great oaks, besides the 
smaller deciduous trees that linger near 
the streams. Along the river are large 
patches of thorn or buck-brush—the 
haunt of the red deer. Both mule and 
black-tail deer abound in the Shasta re- 
gion, the open months being August and 


September. The climate on the McCloud 
is deliciously cool all summer, with no 
rain; the river, rapid and turbulent, is fed 
by a hundred springs and broken by 
beautiful falls; plenty of wary trout in- 
habit the cold pools, among which is the 
highly prized Dolly Varden variety, char- 
acterized by bright spots along its sides. 

A U.S. fish hatchery is located near 
the junction of the Pitt and McCloud 
Rivers at Baird, while the hatchery of 
the California Fish Commission is at 
Sisson, on the Sacramento further north. 
Eggs are captured by means of dams 
and stock fish are maintained. At Sis- 
son over 16,000,000 eggs have been 
hatched in a single season, the fry being 
distributed throughout the State. Sal- 
mon, sunfish, bass and rainbow, brown, 
Dolly Varden and Loch Leven trout are 
successfully raised. The open season 
for trout is from April 1 to November 1. 
Salmon may be caught during the entire 
spring and summer, except that Sunday 
of each week is closed for salmon and 
striped bass. The open season for doves 
begins in August, and for quail in Oc- 
tober; 25 quail and 50 doves being the 
limit of a day’s shooting. 

The station at Baird is in a mineral 
country—the mountain to the east of 














the hatchery in the photograph not be- 
ing capped with snow as you might 
think, but with pure lime and iron ore. 
The famous De La Mar copper mine and 
the great group of mines that smelt at 
Keswick are near here. On the Lower 
McCloud the sportsman can fish under 
the firs and study ores for variety. The 
years are but few when the electric smel- 
ter will take the place of the camper’s 
tent: a city across the river will confront 
the solitude of the present hatchery, and 
the sportsman will have to walk further 
up-stream in the forest, where there is no 
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CUTTING A BEAVER DAM. 





Did you ever cut a beaver dam? I 
did, once, and the provocation will have 
to be great to induce me to cut another. 
In the spring of 1900 I was engaged in 
some field work for the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission on Tongue River in Wyoming. 
The season was very backward and the 
snow was late in leaving the mountains; 
therefore the river was very much swol- 
len until late in the spring; in fact, the 
May rise continued until the latter part 
of June. It was while waiting for the 

















U.S. FISH HATCHERY ON THE McCLOUD RIVER. (Northern California.) 





copper or gold. In the lime mountain 
shown in the picture two large caverns 
have been opened by explorers from the 
State University which are rich in fossil 
remains of the Arcotherium or cave bear. 
The caverns were ancient dens of these 
monsters, who, thousands of years ago, 
were trapped in their lairs by the slipping 
of the earth, Some were found en- 
crusted by the stalagmite formation 
made by ages of dropping water. In 
the country around Baird the sportsman 
can fish, fish, always fish, and go bear 
hunting when he feels like it. 


Tongue to get within its banks that I 
went on a reconnoitering expedition up 
Amsden Creek—a tributary which joins 
it about 2 miles above the little town of 
Dayton. The stream is small, about 4 
miles long and completely hedged in 
with scrub willow and buffalo berry, ren- 
dering it impossible to use a rod or even 
a net to capture the black spotted or na- 
tive trout that go up from the river in 
great numbers in search of spawning 
grounds. I had spent the entire fore- 
noon examining about 3 miles of the 
stream, with a view to locating a point 
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at which I could put in a trap to capture 
the fish. I had thus far been unsuccess- 
ful. Tired and hungry, I emerged from 
the dense growth to take my bearings 
and found that I was within 100 yards 
of a ranch house and decided at once to 
abandon my search, for the time being, 
and go to the house for a cup of coffee 
to drink with my cold lunch. I was 
met at the door by a man who (after I 
had made myself known and stated my 
business) informed me that his name was 
Hans Andersen, the owner of the ranch 
on which Amsden Creek had its source 
and mouth, and that he allowed no one 
to fish on it. After telling him that I 
did not see how it was possible, since 
Nature had so effectually hedged it in, 
he told me, after I had helped him to 
dispose of his “batch” meal, that he 
would take me up and show me his 
beaver dams near the head of the creek, 
and over our coffee he told me of the 
great quantities of fish in them and how 
much trouble poachers gave him. 

I had seen beaver dams before but 
was not prepared for the sight that 
greeted me as we reached a piece of high 
ground overlooking them. Nearest us 
and farthest down-stream was an im- 
mense one, built in a modified semi-cir- 
cle, about 150 ft. long, 3 ft. wide at the 
top, 9 ft. high at its highest point, and, I 
found afterward, 15 ft. wide at the base, 
enclosing about an acre of water. Above 
it were a great many smaller ones ar- 
ranged in steps with about 3-foot falls 
between. After I had examined the 
larger dams, I asked permission to try 
the fish with my rod. I had a fair col- 
lection of artificial flies and other lures 
—all of which I tried without the satis- 
faction of getting a rise. I tried grass- 
hoppers with no better result, although 
a great many large fish could be seen in 
the clear, deep water. I finally came to 
the conclusion, after examining the plant 
life near the bank, that there was an in- 
exhaustible supply of natural food in the 
water and that the fish were too well fed 
to be lured, by artificial bait at least. I 
was very anxious to get at these fish for 
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their spawn and suggested to Mr. An- 
dersen that he allow me to cut the larg- 
est, drain it, put the fish in a smaller en- 
closure where I could seine them up, take 
the eggs, repair the cut dam, and put the 
fish back. 

He was afraid I could not repair it 
and the beavers would leave if I dis- 
turbed them. After some days I got his 
consent; secured the services of 2 men 
and began operations. We started a 
trench 21% ft. wide across the top oppo- 
site what we found by sounding to be 
the deepest water. The first foot was 
comparatively easy to move, consisting 
of mud, twigs and small sticks which 
were easily cut with a light axe; after 
this our troubles began in earnest: logs 
in a horizontal position with billets en- 
tirely free from bark, set on end and 
leaning up-stream at an angle of about 
45°, interwoven with small sticks and 
branches—a perfect network held firmly 
together with mud, and, to reinforce the 
whole, innumerable poles of various sizes 
set on end against the breast of the 
dam, their sharp ends serving to catch 
and hold any light trash which might 
wash over the crest. This had all to be 
removed by hand, piece at a time, and, 
to add to the difficulty, there was a con- 
siderable stream of water pouring through 
the trench. When night came we were 
a tired, wet and muddy trio and very dis- 
gusted with our progress, since we had 
cut only 3 of the g feet. We left camp 
early next morning, so as to put in a 
long day. When we arrived at the dam 
we found that there had been a night 
shift on—the beavers having almost com- 
pletely filled up what we had so labor- 
iously removed the day before; this made 
it necessary to place a watch over the 
cut at night. At the end of a week we 
had the satisfaction of seeing our work 
completed, all but filling up the‘trench; 
this we left open for a few days to see if 
the beavers would close it; they were 
evidently on a strike, as they would not 
go near it We filled it up the best we 
could, the strike was called off, and they 
did the rest. E. M. LamBeErt. 

















TWO OLD BOYS. 





“Tomorrow morning, then?” 

“Yep!” 

“All right! I'll be there.” 

And so it chanced that the level rays 
of the early July sun witnessed the con- 
junction of two staid and dignified citi- 
zens of the little prairie city, at the pret- 
ty little station of the B. & M. Railway. 
These two citizens were looking as un- 
concerned as two mud-hens on a sand- 
bar, and little recked the throng that 
greeted them, as they awaited the back- 
ing in of the train, of the wild plans that 
agitated two domes of thought beneath 
two jauntily poised straw hats, or of the 
swelling tides of red blood that tightened 
about the cardiac regions of two manly 
bosoms. Both these citizens appeared to 
be mere lookers-on at the daily departure 
of the train. Neither spoke to the other, 
except in the most casual manner and on 
the most commonplace topics. A close 
observer, it is true, might have drawn his 
own conclusions from the sly grin and 
twinkling eye of the young baggageman, 
as he quietly passed certain nondescript 
packages into the car; but the pleasant 
clink of a couple of silver dollars in his 
pocket reminded him that he “didn’t 
know a thing.” 

But why all this secretiveness and mys- 
tery? Were these two staid citizens pos- 
ing as amateur detectives? or were they 
mendaciously and surreptitiously aban- 
doning their happy homes and firesides 
forever? Neither “the tane nor the 
tither.”” They were simply a pair of hard- 
working, sober, honest old boys, who had, 
during the long winter and spring months 
been putting their two clever old heads 
together, telling of youthful escapades 
and exploits, and, of course, dallying with 
the truth over marvellous fish tales, until 
they simply could not endure the strain 
longer and so had resolved by a unani- 
mous vote to “go fishin’” just once more. 
To avoid the rude jests and cheap wit of 
the station crowd—always spurred into 
unusual activity at such a time—they had 
wisely planned to keep their going, and 
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especially its object, a secret, and at the 
moment of departure to give it the ap- 
pearance of a mere business trip “Just 
down the line a ways.” And so, just as 
the train was slipping past the platform, 
one at either end of the single passenger 
car swung himself carelessly onto the 
steps, as if, just at the last moment, he 
had suddenly made up his mind to go, af- 
ter all. As they met in the aisle a moment 
afterward, both stopped abruptly, as if 
each was for the first time aware of the 
of the other’s presence on the train. 

“Hello, Slim! you here?” 

“ All present or accounted for.” 

Then these two hardened old con- 
spirators grab each other by the shoul- 
ders and chuckle like a pair of mischiev- 
ous kids, drop into the nearest seat and 
sit and nudge each other and slap each 
other on the knee and laugh slyly and 
get their two old heads together like 
two gossips at a quilting bee. 

‘*Fooled ’em—eh, Falstaff?” 

“Yep; the hull kit an’ bilin’ on ’em.” 

“They'll never notice we're gone till 
we get back.” 

“We never will be missed.” 

“Minds me of when I was a boy an’ 
used to sneak off Sunday to go fishin’.” 
“Gee! them was good old times.” 

“Wa’n’t such a blamed sight better’n 
we're goin’ to have this trip, I reckon.” 

“We'll have oodles of fun.” 

“T’ll take trout in mine.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—trout ain’t so 
many. ’Pears to me like I can sorter 
taste black bass right now, hot an’ siz- 
zlin’ jest off’n the skillet.” 

“With jest a /eetle bit o’ salt junk 
cuddlin’ up alongside his ribs inside of 
im.” 

“ An’ brown.” 

“An’ jest fresh out’n the water.” 

“Oh! come off!” . 

“Well, what’s eatin’ on ye?” 

“Salt junk jest fresh out’n the water 
—haw, haw, haw!” 

“You know I was talkin’ ’bout trout.” 

“Salt junk!” 

“Say, to change the subject—Did you 
go an’ forgit them fish worms?” 
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“Naw, got a whole bushel on ’em in 
a lard can up in the baggage car.” 

“Be you goin’ to fish with that new- 
fangled rod you been showin’ the boys? 
I’m goin’ to cut me a pole when I get 
into the woods; ’twouldn’t kinder seem 
right not to fish with a blue beech pole.” 

And so sped the day, with never a 
weary moment for these two old boys. 
In and out of the little villages along the 
right of way; past tidy Nebraska farm 
steads, through fields of tasseling corn, 
whose green platoons wheeled by in 
stately ranks; across spider trestles, over 
tiny prairie brooklets with their cool 
reaches lying still and deep and shadowy 
‘neath the fringe of alders along the 
brink; on through sandy stretches, glow- 
ing with the rich and changeful pano- 
rama of blossoms; here a natural mead- 
ow, gay with the nodding sunflower, the 
graceful prairie clover and cerulian spider- 
wort; anon, upon the green slopes of 
gently rolling hills, herds of cattle, and 
on the very crest, motionless and statu- 
esque upon his splotched pinto, the herds- 
man, hardy and sunbrowned. The set- 
ting sun found them still happy and con- 
tented, as he dipped behind the hills and 
flung aloft his flaming bannerets to the 
purpling sky, waving a Good-night to 
the dying day. Faint odors of wild 
flowers steal in through the raised sash, 
and with the click of the wheels blends 
the chirp of the cricket and the boom of 
the night- hawk. 

*x * x * * * 

“Say, Slim, ain’t this great?” 

“Jest wait till we get right into the 
heart of ’em, Falstaff, and I'll make you 
wheeze worse’n your namesake did when 
he ran away at Gad’s Hill.” 

“All right, Slim; but I ain’t a-goin’ to 
run away from this. Say, Driver, be 
there sure enough mountain trout where 
we're goin’?” 

And then both old boys listened with 
delight to the tall stories that it needed 
but this hint to set the driver telling. 
Like two care-free children they laugh 
and joke as they spin along the smooth 
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road that winds in and out of the foot- 
hills, and as they laugh the ancient dust 
of care and striving, and the gathered 
cobwebs of humdrum toil and worry are 
shaken from their long resting places in 
the brain, and the red blood comes 
bounding to the flushing cheeks and the 
very elixir of life fills the tired lungs. 
The subtle chords of toil that have been 
silently and stealthily drawing the broad 
shoulders into a tired droop snap asun- 
der and ten heavy years roll off. Ohms 
and Watts and Ampéres have, for Slim, 
been consumed by their own lightning 
and are now but the 

“ Baseless fabric of a dream.” 
Hypotheneuses, diameters and right lines 
no longer, for Falstaff, follow the time 
honored “shortest path between two 
points” but, by 

“Some cantrip sleight,” 

have taken on the contour of a grace- 
fully bending fishing rod or the foamy 
lines of some swirling eddy in which 
lurks the seductive trout. 

Why speak of the wayside lunch in 
the cool shade of a huge boulder, with 
the everlasting hills soaring into the 
azure before our longing eyes, as we 
offer fragrant incense from our after-din- 
ner pipes to the memory of good Saint 
Izaak? You who have been there can 
better imagine than I can describe the 
subtle, all pervading intoxication of the 
hour, the scene and the location. 

Away now, for the final scramble up 
the rough mountain road to the old log- 
ging camp, decaying and picturesque, 
snuggled deep in a mountain recess, with 
the singing, brawling, wooing stream be- 
low and the massy, sky- piercing domes 
of rock, storm-scarred and rent, above: 
where for ten happy days these two old 
boys will play and dream and live close 
to Nature’s heart. And the fish that we 
had for supper that night! sweet and 
fresh and savory, cooked over the glow- 
ing camp-fire, with “jest a /eetle bit o’ 
salt junk cuddlin’ up alongside his ribs 
inside of ’im.” And the stories, droll 
and tender, that were told by the two 
old boys ere: they sank to dreamless 
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slumber on the shakedown of fragrant 
hemlock, beneath the silent, watchful 
stars. And how Falstaff fell off the big 
rock into the deep hole and got wedged 
there and how Slim pried him out with 
a sapling; and how Falstaff never 
through it all let go his grip on the fish 
pole but kept spluttering “I got ’im! I 
got ’im!” and how he had indeed “ got 
im” and how “’im” was a record 
breaker — 

“How big?” Just like a tenderfoot to 
ask that. Say, Mister, to be square with 
you, I don’t know how big—because, 
you see, we haven’t taken that trip yet; 
but we will if we live till next July. No, 
thanks; I never indulge. Oh, well! of 
course, if you insist, I don’t mind smok- 
ing on you! CLARENCE A, Murcu. 





EARLY SPRING SALMON FISHING. 





It may surprise many to learn that on- 
ly a few weeks after the female salmon 
have shed their eggs and carefully cov- 
ered them with gravel—often high among 
the mountains in some little streamlet 
which helps to make a noble river— 
clean-run fish (that is, salmon which 
show no sign of the marital condition, 
past, present or prospective) are leaving 
the sea and entering the rivers. The 
first of these is the Waterville system of 
lakes and streams in Ireland. At Water- 
ville (which is a charming spot in Kerry, 
lying in the bight of Ballinskelligs Bay) 
is the shortest salmon river in the United 
Kingdom—a bare quarter of a mile in 
length, flowing out of Lough Currane. 
Across it is a weir containing fish traps, 
which capture every salmon which runs 
up on most days in the week, but on the 
open days (when by law the traps have 
to be removed) a quantity of salmon run 
through into the lough, where they are 
caught both by trollers and with the fly. 
Waterville possesses the distinction of 
opening the season, fer salmon fishing 
commences there on New Year’s Day, 
and, as the climate is singularly mild— 
fuchsias and other semi-tropical shrubs 
living out of doors throughout the win- 
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ter—angling can be pursued on the lough 
much more pleasantly than on Loch Tay 
and the early rivers in the North of 
Scotland, where spring salmon fishing 
has to be often carried on under almost 
Arctic conditions. The general time for 
the opening of salmon fishing in Ireland 
is Feb. 1, but to this there are several ex- 
ceptions, of which Waterville is certainly 
the most notable. 

“Following the opening of the famous 
Kerry fishery,” says the fishing editor of 
the London Daily Telegraph, “comes a 
little group of rivers in the north of Scot- 
land—the Thurso, the Borgie, the Halla- 
dale, the Hope, the Naver, the Strathy 
and the Strathbeg. These all open on 
Jan. 11, but it is a common thing to find 
them so frozen up at that time that even 
the hardy fly-fisher, who is prepared to 
withstand the most rigorous of Scotch 
weather, fails to get sport. A few weeks 
later the fishing of the Tay opens, but 
this is mostly trolling or harling, and is 
cold, weary work until a fish is hooked, 
and one of those fights commence which 
send the blood coursing through the 
veins at a rate sufficient to warm the 
coldest of mortals. One interesting fact 
which has been ascertained from salmon 
marking, is that the very early spring fish 
for some time remain in the lower reach- 
es of salmon rivers, sometimes even drop- 
ping down-stream for a while. It has 
long been common knowledge among 
salmon fishers that salmon do not seem 
to care to attempt the ascent of any very 
difficult obstructions until about May, 
when the river water begins to lose its 
icy-cold winter temperature, but the 
marking experiments have certainly 
thrown much additional light on the sub- 
ject. A peculiarity of the early running 
fish is his preference for huge salmon 
flies, along with phantom, spoon, and nat- 
ural bait, which he takes for some fanci- 
ful marine creature. As the year goes 
on, salmon anglers have to decrease the 
size of their flies, until in autumn their 
lures are little, if at all, larger that a sea- 
trout fly.” 
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“Hi there, Bill! Wake up!” 

“All right” (s/eepily). 

“What do you say to tackling the 
mountain?” 

“ Blamefino. 
you can.” 

Time: about an hour before daybreak 
on the 11th of December, 1901. Place: 
the interior of a log cabin on the Deer 
Creek Branch of the South Fork of 
Fish Creek, which last named creek 
forms a confluence with the Missoula 
River at a point some 48 miles west of 
Missoula, Montana. 

There were six of us in the party who 
had been driven from our accustomed 
haunts a couple of days earlier by a 10- 
inch fall of snow: each in quest of re- 
lief from a virulent attack of that fever 
which may only be cured by frequent 
applications of venison au naturel and ala 
mort. There was Campbell, the accepted 
leader, who owned the cabin which is 
situated on a timber claim; Westerman, 
a gentleman whose experience in the 
mountains began with this trip; Robert 
Nicol, with experience just the reverse 
—his more than half century of years 
having been cast almost entirely among 
the Rockies; C. W. Alls, a young farmer 
and hunter; Tom, James, and the writer. 


Guess I can stand it if 





All of these except Westerman had, on 
divers and sundry occasions, been able 
to give good accounts of the chase when 
Mowitch* or wild fowl had become un- 
designedly mixed up with the calamity 
end of the firing line. Robert Nicol, 
being an uncle, had been one of the 
early preceptors of the writer in the mat- 
ter of field sports. Tom, James and I 
had often in the days long since agone 
(when not too greatly absorbed in mis- 
chief-making and other affairs of the old 
one-room school house of a quarter cen- 
tury past) put in many a happy hour in 
earnest endeavor to entice geese, ducks, 
prairie-chickens or rabbits into our pos- 
session through the medium of our old 
muzzle-loaders; but this was our first 
trip afield together since 1876. 

Though the conditions were apparent- 
ly most favorable, yet two days of close, 
hard hunting had failed to develope even 
the first saddle of venison. We had 
therefore decided to move camp to a 
cabin some 12 miles distant by a cir- 
cuitous trail. Campbell only knew the 
lay of the land. He had mentioned a 
desire to hunt across country, but, being 
the only one acquainted with the trail, 
was obliged to arrange to accompany the 
horses and camp equipage. These mat- 
ters had all been discussed on the even- 


*Chinook jargon term for deer. 














ing preceding the opening of our story. 
Now, as it was about time to roll out of 
our comfortable blankets, the opening 
conversation between Tom and myself 
occurred. The proposition made by him 
was a good one, except for the mountain 
which looked right down upon us, as if 
challenging our spirits to attempt its 
scaling for a 4-hour climb as a prelim- 
inary effort. 

Before it was yet light, with a few ra- 
ther indefinite directions from Campbell, 
we started. There were neither startling 
nor interesting incidents connected with 
the ascent: nothing but a steady pull up, 
up, up—until, at 20 minutes past noon, 
we found ourselves just over the summit, 
seated on a fallen tree and eating our 
lunch. The stop was a brief one; then 
down a long ridge in the direction indi- 
cated by Campbell. The descent was 
gentle, the first 2 miles being over coun- 
try which had at some previous time been 
visited by fire, consequently was now but 
sparsely covered with standing timber, 
and that all dead; but there was plenty 
of down timber. The snow was a little 
more than knee deep, drifted just enough 
to make the footing exceedingly difficult, 
especially so because of the wind breaks. 
By the time we had worried through 
these 2 miles it was discovered that we 
had consumed much more time and had 
become a good deal more leg weary than 
the distance covered had any just cause 
to warrant ordinarily. When we reached 
green timber the travelling was not great- 
ly improved for near upon another mile, 
and not a fresh track all this time. Final- 
ly, reaching a saddle of the ridge which 
presented a likely appearance, we settled 
down to our hunting a little more in 
earnest—Tom working along the right 
side of the ridge and I on the left. A 
buck broke cover some 150 yards away, 
among a thick bunch of firs, through 
which I caught a couple of snap-shots. 
At the second shot the deer tumbled and 
slid 25 or 30 yards down hill, then man- 
aged to stagger to his feet, presenting a 
fair target for a finisher. But the Win- 
chester’s hammer failed to explode the 
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cartridge, and, simultaneously with the 
click, the buck moved in behind some 
bushes where a bullet only put him on 
the run and out of sight in a couple of 
jumps. Upon reaching the trail we found 
blood on both sides, indicating that he 
had been shot through. The trail crossed 
the ridge and wound around the side-hill. 
Tom followed the ridge, while I took up 
the trail. Trailing led me around some 
points, so that Tom was soon somewhat 
ahead and in a few minutes I heard the 
crack of his rifle. Hurrying down, I 
found he had turned the buck into the 
cajion to the right. After a moment's 
consultation he took the trail, while I con- 
tinued along the ridge, which at this 
point was dropping rapidly. I had gone 
but a short distance when Tom shouted 
that the deer had crossed the cajion and 
gone up the hill on the opposite side, 
and questioned the expediency of follow- 
ing him. 

The sun was just hiding behind the 
hills and as we were slightly off our na- 
tive heath, without a definite knowledge 
of the distance or direction to camp, we 
concluded to let him go until morning 
when we might make use of a couple of 
hounds which Alls had along. By this 
time it developed that the ridge we were 
on ended a short distance below, where 
two gulches came together from either 
hand, forming a deep cafion farther down. 
Crossing over to the left side of the ridge 
I saw way down across the gulch what 
seemed at the distance to be but a small 
deer. Without taking much thought of 
the distance, I dropped to knee for the 
shot. The deer made a bound forward, 
then walked slowly around the side-hill. 
I took a few steps; then, securing a bet- 
ter view of the gulch, estimated my deer 
to be between 500 and 600 yards away 
and raised my sights accordingly for an- 
other shot. I fired two or three times 
with no apparent effect, by which time 
the deer had gotten in behind some trees 
and I dropped some little further down 
my side of the gulch, when two more 
ran out of the bottom and up in the di- 
rection which the first had taken, but in 
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open sight. After several ineffectual shots 
I managed to knock one down, but it 
got up again without appearing much the 
worse for wear. By this time Tom ap- 
peared on the scene, and said he thought 
there was too much sport about for one 
man to take care of properly and he 
wanted to divide it up. ‘Well, I’m not 
doing any wonderful amount of good 
around here, so take a hand and see if 
you can do anything for your country.” 
He did, without stopping to argue the 
point, and his second shot dropped a 
deer in its tracks. At the same time I 
had tried the other, and saw where the 
bullet struck about 2 feet over its back, 
indicating that I was then and had been 
holding too high. I lowered the sight 
and fired just as Tom’s gun spoke again. 
That deer was also settled, but whose bul- 
let did the work is a riddle yet unsolved; 
judging, however, from the balance of the 
bombardment, it is a fair presumption 
that the bullet from my rifle is guiltless 
of worse than assault in the first degree. 
We slid to the bottom of the gulch, then 
started up toward where the two deer lay, 
but before reaching them struck the track 
of the one at which I had taken the first 
shot and found it a bloody trail. Tom 
followed on that, while I climbed up after 
the others. In a few minutes I heard 
Tom shoot, but he was back across the 
gulch again. He called to me to look 
out for the deer, but nothing could be 
seen from my position. By the time the 
two deer were dressed and dragged to 
the bottom of the gulch, it was almost 
dark and Tom had come back, reporting 
that the deer, instead of being a little one 
as I had supposed, was a big buck and 
had gotten away from him and gone on 
down the main cajion. After a moment’s 
discussion as to what was best to do, we 
concluded to take up the trail, though 
we knew that the chances of our reach- 
ing camp that night lay almost entirely 
with our regaining one of the ridges. 
We soon found where the buck had lain 
down but had gone again. By this time 
we were in the cafion proper. The snow 
appeared deeper than at points higher 
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up, and from that time on it was one tan- 
gle of down timber and brush. It soon 
grew so dark that we were compelled to 
abandon the deer’s trail and endeavor to 
find our way to camp. After 2 hours of 
the severest sort of toil, through cha- 
parral, snow and fallen timber, appear- 
ances did not seem to indicate our being 
any nearer the mouth of our cajion than 
when we started down it. It was now 8 
o’clock and we were fast becoming ex- 
hausted. When the mouth of the cajion 
was reached we found that it only opened 
out into another and larger one. We had 
a number of discussions as to whether 
or not it was advisable to make a fire and 
lay out by it; but, ax it was fast turning 
severely cold, we scarcely relished the 
prospect of a night without shelter with 
the weather apparently not far from the 
zero mark. Finally, however, reaching a 
small clump of fir trees which seemed to 
furnish some shelter, the matter was set- 
tled by my dropping under one of the 
trees and declaring that I would go no 
farther. ‘All right,’ was Tom’s reply, 
as he at once set about kindling a fire. 
He soon had a good blaze, which we had 
little difficulty in keeping up throughout 
the night, there being a number of small, 
dry trees in the vicinity which we were 
able to handle without an axe. After the 
12 hours’ tramp through the snow we 
were, as a matter of course, pretty thor- 
oughly wet, and about the first thing on 
the programme was to thaw and dry out. 
We had brought along the livers of the 
two deer. One of these we sliced and 
roasted over the coals and it served to 
smooth over the raw edges of a pair of 
growing appetites. 

It required two or three hours to thor- 
oughly dry our clothing, after which we 
whiled away the time by recounting va- 
rious incidents of days of yore. Tom's 
experience in the woods far exceeded my 
own and it was with keen relish that I 
listened to his anecdotes—a couple of 
which will bear repetition. “As you 
know, I lived for a number of years on 
my cattle ranch in the Ross’ Hole basin 
on the headwaters of the Bitter Root, 
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at a time when there was no difficulty 
whatever attached to the securing of 
wild meat at almost any time it might be 
desired; deer and elk were in abundance, 
while moose were by no means a rarity. 
Often I would take along a blanket when 
starting on a hunt, lying out wherever 
night would overtake me, seldom going 
over the second day without game, and 
never but twice did I experience adven- 
tures of anything like a startling nature 
by reason of my lying out; and these 
both happened in one season at the same 
place. About six miles from the ranch 
was a lick where at the right season I 
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away. Charlie knew more in those days 
about hunting than most men, and would 
never raise any disturbance when pick- 
eted; so, when along about Io o’clock he 
began snorting and neighing in a fright- 
















‘*At my second shot, the deer tumbled and slid 25 or 30 yards down hill.” 





could get an elk or deer whenever the 
ranch ran shy of venisor. One night I 
was watching this lick with old Charlie 
—the old crippled horse which you can 
see at our barn even today—picketed on 
a level spot some two hundred yards 


ened manner, I knew that there was 
something wrong and taking my blanket 
ran down to where I found him trem- 
bling with fear. The night was pitch 
dark, and I could not discover any cause 
for his actions. Charlie quieted soon 
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and I rolled up in the blanket and lay 
down, using the saddle for a pillow. I 
had scarcely settled down when Charlie, 
with a fierce cry of fright, jumped over 
me and dashed to the end of his rope. 
Springing to my feet, I could just make 
out through the extreme darkness a 
couple of objects but a very short dis- 
tance from where I was standing. In 
the darkness these objects appeared more 
like men than anything else and it oc- 
curred to me that it might be a couple of 
my neighbors—out for the purpose of 
having a little sport by trying to give me 
a scare; so, cocking my Winchester, I 
called out “I'll give you warning—I’m 
going to shoot!” There being no re- 
sponse, I blazed away. There was some- 
thing more than a ‘creepy’ feeling came 
over me when by the flash of the rifle I 
could see two great black timber wolves 
making square for me and not forty feet 
distant. Maybe you think that old Win- 
chester didn’t make music around there 
for a few seconds! The wolves rushed 
past me, one on either side, towards old 
Charlie who in his terror broke his picket 
rope, then away he went for home. The 
wolves disappeared also. There was a 
creek crossing some half a mile below—a 
point where the horse would have to 
pass. I thought possible that by taking 
a short cut I might reach this crossing 
in time to head off Charlie and save a 
six mile walk, so I made a run for it. 
Crossing a ridge where I could see a 
little better than in the first place, I al- 
most ran over the wolves and gave them 
a parting shot to help them out of the 
way. Just before reaching the crossing 
I heard the horse splashing through the 
creek, which meant that there was noth- 
ing but a walk ahead, and which by that 
same token was duly made, as the com- 
motion kicked up in the neighborhood 
of the lick had played the deuce with 
all chances for deer or elk for that night. 
I always imagined that one of the wolves 
carried away a bullet hole of some kind, 
but in the darkness it was impossible to 
determine definitely. The other adven- 
ture occurred several weeks later. I had 
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a scheme of climbing a tree and making 
a hammock by tying the four corners 
of a blanket to a couple of limbs. I 
would lie down and probably go to sleep 
in this and if any game wandered into 
the lick I would be wakened by the noise 
made and was then always dead sure of 
meat. About a mile farther up in the 
mountains there is also another similar 
lick to the one already mentioned. On 
the particular night in question, a couple 
of my neighbors were stationed at the 
upper lick, while Ollie Jones (also a 
neighbor and frequent hunting com- 
panion) and myself were perched in our 
hammocks at the lower one. Jones was 
located several feet” above where my 
blanket was fastened. The tree was on 
a side-hill and while I was some fifteen 
feet up from the foot of the tree I was 
little over half that many feet from the 
ground on the upper side. It was another 
pitch dark night. We had been asleep 
for a time when we were instantly and 
thoroughly aroused by the most horri- 
ble, blood-curdling cry, right at the foot 
of our tree, it has ever been my lot to 
hear. No use to deny it, I was scared 
out of the proverbial seven years’ growth. 
If ever a man’s hair literally exemplified 
the ‘fretful porcupine’ act, mine did 
right then and there, while I felt, for the 
moment, actually paralyzed. Again that 
horrifying screech, and we recognized 
our nocturnal disturber to be nothing 
less than a full grown cougar or moun- 
tain lion. In a moment more Jones 
cried out “Look out! He’s coming up 
the tree,” and sure enough I could hear 
his claws in the bark. I went for my 
knife and prepared for a hand to hand 
scrap, but the lion evidently concluded 
that he had gotten into bad company 


“and backed down and, after a few more 


parting screeches, left us to a sleepless as 
well as a gameless night. He made his 
way to the other lick where he treated 
our neighbors to exactly a like excite- 
ment, except that he stayed around in 
their vicinity all night, terrifying them 
until daylight. Should you ever desire 
the pleasure of a good old-fashioned hair 
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raiser, just hire a mountain lion to come 
around some dark night and let off one 
of his unearthly screams at about a 15- 
foot distance when you are nicely settled 
down into dreamland and I'll guarantee 
your money’s worth. You might won- 
der how I could expect to kill game on 
nights as dark as those spoken of. Nat- 
urally the killing was done at daybreak 
when deer or elk came to the lick.” 

It was now about 2:30 a. m., and the 
fire had dried the ground for a little dis- 
tance around it, when Tom said “Look 
here, Bill, I’ll show you a trick that will 
give us a chance for a little sleep and 
may prove of benefit to you some time 
in the future.” He proceeded to kick 
off the snow at a point some eight feet 
away, to which place we moved the fire 
bodily. Of course the ground under 
where the fire had been was dry and 
hot. A few fir boughs thrown over the 
spot soon became warm, making quite a 
comfortable place for one person to lie 
down on—although it did not appear to 
work to the very best advantage for two 
at once. We agreed to take turns, which 
proved to be a good scheme for a while, 

.as the fire required the attention of one 
a good portion of the time. It worked 
all right too while I took the first turn 
at a half hour’s nap, but when Tom’s 
turn came, it was different. My eyes 
would not remain open without props. 
Finally I reached a new agreement with 
myself and accordingly deposited a 
weary body on the opposite side of the 
fire in as comfortable a position as cir- 
cumstances would permit. I was dressed 
in Mackinaw trousers and sweater with- 
out a coat, but over these were painter’s 
overalls and jumper. I had reached the 
sound asleep stage, when Bang! off went 
some sort of an old bomb shell and at 
mighty close range too. There was a 
concussion at my back about the waist 
line and my imagination had me pumped 
all full of holes. As I sprang to my 
feet Tom came stumbling in my direc- 
tion with an agitated expression on his 
face and a “What the D—I’s up?” from 
his lips; followed with “Great Scott, 
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Bill! your back’s all on fire!” With a 
few hasty sweeps of his gloved hands 
he put out the fire which had burned a 
quarter section of the overalls and jumper 
and had made a small hole in the mack- 
inaws. “A cartridge has exploded in 
your belt,” he said. With that he made 
a step or two aside while I was fumbling 
with the belt to get it off—when, Bang! 
went another cartridge. I don’t know 
which cleared the greater space, the belt 
or myself as I flung it one direction and 
jumped the opposite at the same instant. 
And then Tom laughed. He laughed 
until he could stand up no longer; then 
he lay down on the fir boughs and 
laughed till the tears came in his eyes; 
then he got up and laughed some more 
and I guess he’s laughing yet. When I 
took occasion to look up the belt at day- 
light, it was found in the snow, thirty 
feet from the fire. Queer how many no- 
tions flash through a person’s think pre- 
serve on the instant sometimes. At the 
first report I remember thinking “Indians 
or hold-ups” (though I knew better); then 
that some of our party had located our 
fire and had come to rout us out; and 
then that one of our guns had fallen and 
had been discharged. All this between 
the explosion and my landing bolt up- 
right on my feet, which all required prob- 
ably as much as half a second of time. 

One of the shells had burst—tearing 
out the loop outward, and a hole through 
the thick web of the belt inward—but 
had occasioned no further damage except 
to give me a sharp shock at the loins. A 
piece of the shell had evidently struck 
Tom, as one of his first comments after 
the commotion had partly subsided was 
to the effect that he had thought for a 
moment that he was in the line of fire 
from some quarter himself. The head 
and a portion of the shell (splintered and 
mushroomed, with the cap blown out) we 
found down my trouser leg. Tom still 
retains this in his possession, and it is be- 
fore me as I write. 

When daylight came we were on the 
move. A mile took us to the mouth of 
the cafion where we found the trail of 
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our party which we followed for another 
mile to the cabin; but the boys were al- 
ready out for the day’s hunt, with never 
a thing left cooked in camp. Then we 
were hot; but, as we were also hungry, 
the only thing was to get in and drill. 
The cabin was a large one with a small 
camp stove in one corner upon which we 
soon prepared breakfast. This being 
properly disposed of, a roll of blankets 
seemed to present opportunity for dreams 
more inviting for the time being than any 
other sort of visions of venison, so we 
rolled in and quickly forgot our troubles. 
Along in the afternoon the boys came 
straggling in. Two deer livers were add- 
ed to our supplies. Alls had gotten a 
large buck, while Robert had circled into 
our trail of the evening before and had 
located the buck which we had wounded 
last, dead but a short distance from where 
darkness had compelled our abandoning 
it the evening before. That evening Isaac 
Gill, the owner of the cabin, came up 
from the railroad with Mr. Harris, the 
then publisher of the Daily Missoulian, 
making in all a party of 8. Next morn- 
ing the party scattered, except that Wes- 
terman and Campbell hunted in com- 
pany. Robert, Tom and myself ranged 
back in the vicinity of our first evening’s 
sport. I had the good luck to bag the 
biggest buck of the trip quite early in the 
day and but a very short distance from 
where we had executed our heavy bom- 
bardment. Shortly after, Robert, Tom 
and I came together for a few moments, 
then separated from the same point. That 
afternoon Tom killed a yearling, which, 
with my buck, summed up the success 
of the party for the day. I found the 
trail of our first wounded buck which I 
worked on for several hours, but it now 
being two days old, I was forced to give 
it up>—something I was exceedingly loath 
to do, as one of the cardinal principles of 
a hunter should be never to leave a 
wounded animal while there is a chance 
to put an end to its sufferings. A slight 
snow fall and too many other tracks con- 
fused the situation too greatly to win 
out. Darkness found me several miles 
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down the cafion but on the main trail, 
which I had no trouble in following, but 
when about a mile from the cabin I heard 
several shots fired at close intervals. 
Imagining that perhaps my being out so 
late was the occasion of the signals, I 
answered once, but the signals continued. 
Reaching camp, my inquiry as to the 
cause of the signalling, was answer- 
ed with the withering interrogatory, 
“You didn’t suppose we were wasting 
ammunition for you, did you?” It was 
my turn to share in the alarm when I 
learned that Westerman was still in the 
hills. Campbell reported Westerman’s 
having been with him until almost dark, 
when they separated less than half a mile 
up the ridge from the cabin. This looked 
serious. Westerman had never been in 
the mountains before, besides being far 
from ruggéd, yet the lay of the land was 
such that it seemed almost an impossi- 
bility for him to miss camp. The only 
plausible theory was that he had sus- 
tained an injury of some sort. Up to my 
putting in an appearance there had been 
a chance that my answering shot had 
been fired from /zs rifle. Now the only 
course left was to organize a search. 
Campbell and Tom proposed to go up 
the ridge to the point where Westerman 
had been seen last; there to take up his 
trail. Alls and Gill took saddle horses 
down the creek to where the next creek 
joined it, to scour the vicinity, it being 
improbable that a person would wander 
beyond the main trail. The balance of 
the party remained in camp to await de- 
velopments. In about half an hour Alls 
and Gill returned, saying that they had 
heard the agreed signal from Campbell 
and Tom that the derelict had been lo- 
cated. Fifteen minutes later the light of 
the lantern was seen as the boys came 
swinging down the mountain, Wester- 
man with them and not in the least in 
need of an emergency hospital. When 
found he was in an old deserted cabin 
where he had built up a good warm fire 
and was as comfortable and unconcerned 
as you please. After parting from Camp- 
bell he had reached a point where there 
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was a ridge leading to the right of the 
one which led to camp, and, accidentally 
going down it, soon found himself in a 
gulch which seemed to him as all right 
for the one on which we were camped 
but in which the water “ran up hill.” 
He then tumbled to the fact that some- 
thing was wrong, but had the good 
fortune to happen onto the old cabin at 
an opportune time, and concluded it to 
be not too bad a place in which to hole 
up for the night. The distance between 
cabins was scarcely a mile, yet, as there 
was quite a mountain between and the 
wind unfavorable, he had not heard one 
of the many signals. 

The next day was devoted to bring- 
ing in the game, after which the return 
trip to the railroad was begun. A sev- 
eral days’ halt was made at about the 
half way mark—the home of George 
Young, who lives where the North and 
South Forks meet and form the main 
Fish Creek, and where, by the way, one 
or a party may at call secure most com- 
fortable lodgings and satisfactory board 
at exceedingly liberal rates. Here we 
managed to corral three more deer; then, 
on the 11th day out, we flagged the train 
at Rivulet, 214 miles below Fish Creek, 
which that evening deposited us at the 
home station; and thereafter we could 
look back upon the trip as one whose 
sum total presented to the memory a 
mixture of trials and pleasures, successes 
and disappointments, peculiar to many 
another hunting jaunt. The supply of 
venison secured was a fair one, but the 
best of all was the renewed vigor, which 
the health-giving action of days in the 
hills had endowed each with: vigor which 
assists substantially in increasing the 
space between the refreshened frame and 
the necessity of assistance from materia 
medica for many days to follow. 

Missoula, Montana. WILL CaveE. 





For 25 subscriptions to Sports AFIELD 
we will send you a new model No. 250 
Stevens double-barrel hammer gun; 12 
gauge, 30 inch barrels; list price, $25. 
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A MISSISSIPPI CAMP HUNT. 





“Look yonder!” said Sage, as we 
drove up to Brown’s Ferry, located on 
the Escatawpa River in the southern 
part of the State of Mississippi, “we are 
getting here just as those Moss Point 
fellows are coming in.” 

The 2oth of October, 1902, had been 
chosen by Sage and Carr from Mobile 
and Pickett, Brown, Morris and Wood 
from Moss Point, Miss., for a deer and 
turkey hunt. The words were uttered 
as the writer and Sage came up to the 
place where we were to camp, and we 
were greeted by the genial faces of 
Brown and Pickett at 12 o’clock noon 
on the day fixed for our hunt. Brown 
informed us that Wood and Morris 
would come in sometime during the day. 
Our camp was a log house with one 
large room, with a fire-place at one end, 
and a shed room which we used for a 
dining room. We had acolored man— 
Rev. Bunk Edwards—for cook. Most 
of the evening was spent in getting camp 
ready. The large room was partitioned 
off for our sleeping apartment, with fresh 
hay, and our beds were spread upon this. 
The fire-place was used for cooking and 
warming purposes as well as light—the 
pine knots making a brilliant flame. By 
3 p.m. everything was in place. A rain 
had been falling since 11 o’clock and it 
looked gloomy. However, we decided 
to try for turkeys. -Sage was fortunate 
enough to bag a fine gobbler. Soon af- 
ter nightfall all were in camp with Wood 
and Morris, who had arrived just about 
dark. Supper was eaten with a relish, 
and then the time was spent telling hunt- 
ing stories until about 9, when all turned 
in with the alarm set for 3:30 a. m. 

At the appointed time all hands were 
up, and, after Bunk had served some of 
his best make of coffee, we sallied forth 
again to slay the unwary birds. Brown 
killed 2 turkeys. We had two of the 
neighbors to join us—Cab Baria and 
Hooks Johnson—both good hunters. 
Cab knew where the turkeys were, and 
which path they would most likely go 
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to take their morning walk. So he 
planted Morris in one place and Pickett 
in another. Morris soon began to yelp, 
and a turkey answered and started to- 
wards him. He waited with beating 
heart while the turkey kept coming. 
Presently Bang! went a gun right in 
front of him. He looked, and there was 
Cab, supposed to be half a mile away, 
and Morris was beat out of his hard- 
earned prize. 

After this early morning hunt, we re- 
turned to camp for breakfast. This 
over, we went for deer. On the first 
cast of the hounds Hooks killed a small 
deer; the second cast a fawn was started 
and Sage distinguished himself by miss- 
ing it 3 times. This ended the deer hunt 
for the day. On our return to camp, 
Lo and behold! there hung Sage’s deer 
in a tree! The dogs had chased it, caus- 
ing it to run by our camp, and Bunk 
killed it. Sage claimed the deer, but, 
when dressed, it was found to be hit with 
only one shot and that from the opposite 
side from where he was standing, and 
the deer was declared to be Bunk’s. The 
balance of the afternoon was spent after 
turkeys, and, while none were killed, sev- 
eral were located and we decided to re- 
turn after them next morning. 

After a hot supper of venison, wild 
turkey and other good things, we spent 
the evening telling past experiences: 
just then a boy came riding up with a 
message from Hooks, who had gone 
home, to the effect that he had a bear 
treed and for us to come and help kill 
it; but most of us, thinking he was try- 
ing to play a joke on us, declined. Brown 
and Cab, however, got their horses and 
went with the boy—returning about 10 
o'clock with a small but fully grown hog 
bear. Hooks’ dogs started it while he 
was riding home and ran it up a tree, 
and he, not knowing what it was, went 
to the tree, when the bear came down 
and made off, but was soon made to take 
to another tree, where Hooks built a big 
fire and waited until Cab and Brown 
came, when 2 shots finished it. This 
was more than we had counted on and 


it gave rise to many good stories ere we 
went to bed that night. 

The next morning Brown, Morris and 
Cab went in one direction for turkeys, 
while Sage, Wood and I went another. 
A young gobbler came up to Sage, and, 
after firing at it, he walked up to where 
it had fallen—only to find that he had 
killed 2 gobblers (although one was all 
he saw). A fine old gobbler flew out 
near where I was stationed, but a neat 
shot brought him to bag. The most of 
the day was spent after deer but without 
success. A buck was started and ran 
by the writer, then by Pickett and last 
by Wood, but we all scored a clean miss 
in the excitement caused by the failure 
of the horses we were riding to cross a 
small stream when we heard the dogs 
coming, and so we had to jump off and 
make a run for it, in order to get a shot. 
That evening Wood and Cab each killed 
a turkey. The next day Brown and 
Bunk killed a fine old buck. We had 
several old gobblers located that evening 
and Sage killed 1 next morning. This 
was the day for us to go home, which 
was regretted by all, as the outing had 
been most pleasant. To Brown and 
those two good fellows, Hooks Johnson 
and Cab Baria, we are deeply grateful 
for this pleasant hunt—our total score 
footing up 1 bear, 3 deer and 11 turkeys. 

Moss Point, Miss. A. F. Carr. 





Writinc from Ukiah, California, Geo. 
W. Stout makes an interesting sugges- 
tion, as follows: “Don’t you think it 
strange that members of the sportsman 
brotherhood, when they go on their an- 
nual camp hunts—often staying several 
weeks and killing ‘oodles’ of game, both 
large and small—should tell us so care- 
fully how it all happened, without the 
slightest hint as to whether they ate any- 
thing during said trips or not? At least, 
no mention is made of how the camp 
breakfasts and dinners were prepared, 
and, let me tell you, life away out 4n the 
open developes a truly strenuous appe- 
tite. Still, no one seems to think it worth 
while to write a sensible article on camp 
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cookery. In place of hearing how Billy 
Harris or other man of note trailed that 
wary old turkey 2 miles through thick 
timber, to eventually get him with a 
dead-centre shot from his trusty rifle, I 
would rather hear the details as to that 
old gobbler’s fitting preparation for the 
camp table. Believe me, Mr. Editor, a 
lover of good eating could not endure to 
stay in some camps very long. It would 
break your heart to see some of the un- 
savory dishes; even a hungry hound 
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A MINNESOTA SPORTING TRIP. 





The game shown in the photo was all 
secured in the northern part of St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, which for many 
years will be a favorite hunting ground 
with our Northwestern sportsmen. The 
moose fell to a rifle in the skilful hands 
of Charlie French, one of our party. 
Like all camping parties, we had our ups 
and downs; yet, on the whole, the hunt 
was a most successful one—netting us I 








WHERE THE BALL ENTERED. 


Amateur photo by WILLIAM Cyr. 





would give them the ‘side look’ and 
withdraw to the grateful shade of the 
hemlocks. Will not a few kindly dis- 
posed members of the Sports Afield 
Family quit killing game for a time, while 
they tell this great audience as to the best 
methods for its cooking and serving?” 





You will greatly oblige us by sending 
Sports AFIELD the names of your sports- 
man friends in any part of the world. 


moose, 6 deer and a variety of feathered 
game. The partridges and 2 of the 
deer disappeared on the installment plan 
while in camp—our entire party only 
bringing out 4 deer and 1 moose. For 
large game, I prefer Northeastern Min- 
nesota to many of the more widely 
known game fields of the Rocky Moun- 
tain country, where the distances are fre- 
quently fearsome. W. ALFRED JAMES. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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LAST VISIT OF THE PANTHER TO NORTHERN OHIO. 


By W. CURTIS BLACK. 


In an early day we lived in a sparsely 
settled portion of Ohio, contiguous to 
the territory called the Devil’s Hole. 
This was a fit name for a section of 
country formerly heavily covered by a 
dense forest of tall timber, which was 
later destroyed, torn and twisted by a 
fierce tornado. The storm mentioned 
has no history beyond the stories that 
were told by the Indians that inhabited 
the territory about that period and long 
before the advent of the White Man, 
who now cultivates nearly all of this fer- 
tile district. The Indians told of the 
anger of the Great Spirit and pointed to 
this as the evidence. From my recol- 
lection of the condition of the fallen 
trees and the size of the second growth 
that grew up among their trunks, I 
I should judge that a period of about 25 
years had elapsed since this storm had 
passed through. 

My first acquaintance with these wilds 
began in 1852 when I was but a wee 
youngster. Game was plentiful here 
and nothing but the terrible forest fires 
that swept through this region a few 
years later could have exterminated it. 
Venison furnished us the greatest portion 
of our fresh meat and bear was not at 
all uncommon. The occasional visit of 
the Canada lynx, with a quite numerous 
sprinkling of wild cats, gave the Devil's 
Hole an uncanny reputation among us 
youngsters. Father owned a pair of 
big, strong cur dogs that would tackle 


anything that showed fight. They had 
good scent and if anything in their line 
was afoot and they crossed the trail, a 
merry chase was on. 

Ont night in spring, just before the 
fur had gone past prime, Father and I 
went out for ’coon. We travelled in the 
direction of the Devil’s Hole, and for a 
long time the dogs ahead, and long since 
lost in the darkness, gave no sound. I 
carried the lantern—one of those made 
of perforated tin with a single pane of 
common window glass, from which shone 
the light of an ordinary tallow candle 
placed in a socket inside. Father carried 
an axe and one of the long, muzzle- 
loading rifles common in those days. 
Suddenly we heard the bay of the big 
dog, Bull, followed by the bark of Tow, 
and we began to scramble through the 
tangle at an accelerated gait. Within a 
few moments we heard baying and bark- 
ing that to us meant “treed” as plainly 
as if spoken by the dogs themselves. 
Following the sound, we soon came up 
to them. They had treed something 
and of course that meant ’coon. Father 
leaned the axe against a nearby tree, 
and, rifle in hand, began to circle the tree 
under which they were barking. A ’coon 
when treed away from his home will al- 
ways go to the topmost branch of the 
tree. By looking upward and with the 


sky for a background he can plainly be 
seen and a good shot can bring him 
down even by the light of the stars. By 
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moonlight it is still easier. Father made 
the entire circuit of the tree, and, by 
paying his entire attention to the top 
branches, he failed to notice an object 
lying on a low, large limb close to the 
body of the tree. Just as he was op- 
posite me, a fierce low growl caused him 
to lower his chin and look nearer the 
earth. Instantly I heard the crack of 
the rifle and with one bound Father 
clutched me by the arm—nearly dislo- 
cating it—and we tore through the 
brush, my feet scarcely touching the 
ground. Then pandemonium broke loose 
behind us, and, knowing that a battle 
royal was on, we halted our mad race. 
With me following cautiously behind 
him, Father took the lantern (to which I 
had clung tenaciously) and we returned 
to the scene of the conflict. By the dim 
light of the tallow dip, I saw what seemed 
to be a circle of dogs about something 
lying on the ground. Handing me the 
lantern, Father grasped the axe, and, as I 
moved forward to give him a better light, 
I saw, lying flat on its back, with wide- 
spread arms, open jaws and flaming eyes, 
a full-grown panther. Its back had been 
broken by the rifle bullet and escape was 
impossible; its hind-legs were useless, but 
those terrible forearms were to be dread- 
ed. I saw Father step quickly around 
but quite clear of those fearful claws; 
then, with one swing, he drove the blade 
of the axe through jaws and skull and 
clean into the ground. The battle was 
over and we had time to look over the 
field. Poor Bull was partially disem- 
bowelled and prompt care was necessary 
to give him a chance for his life. Tow 
was badly cut in several places, but he 
could still travel. Father took his shirt 
off and tore it into wide bandages. With 
these he treated Bull in a crude way, and, 
taking him upon his back, we started for 
home. We left the game lying on the 
ground and blazed our way out of the 
forest, so that we could again follow the 
route by daylight and find our game. 
This was no easy job. I carried the big 
and heavy rifle, also the lantern; Father 
carried the crippled dog and the axe. I 
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held the light while he with one hand 
swung the axe and blazed our path, 
meanwhile guiding our way homeward 
by occasional glimpses of the stars 
through the heavy treetops. Had the 
trees not been bare of leaves, we should 
have been compelled to camp for the 
night, hampered as we were. Once 
home, with the aid of crude materials, 
the crippled dog’s protruding intestines 
were sewn into place and both animals 
locked in the log barn to insure quiet. 

Much to my regret, I was not allowed 
to go with Father the following day to 
get the skin of our kill. A neighbor ac- 
companied him and I remember that 
each carried a rifle. They came home 
about noon and the skin was nailed high 
up on the end of the barn to dry. The 
horses snorted and tramped restlessly 
in their stalls all that afternoon and did 
not quiet down until their evening feed. 
I had read stories of wild animals and 
my nerves were strung up to a rather 
high pitch by the events of the night 
before; so when, shortly after nightfall, a 
panther began screaming nearby, I knew 
instantly what it meant. Our home was 
located in a small clearing and the vir- 
gin forest was scarce 100 yards distant. 
The night was still and we could hear 
the panther’s screams as distinctly as 
though we were but 20 feet distant. 
Father was chopping fire-wood by the 
light of a lantern when the panther be- 
gan his solo. Half opening the door, 
he said: “Do you hear that? that’s 
her mate and he’s looking for her. Keep 
the light burning and stay indoors. I’m 
going to town and will get out an army. 
We'll have some fun with that fellow be- 
fore morning.” He set one lantern be- 
side the barn, and, taking the other with 
him, started away for the village, some 3 
miles distant. 

We were a terror-stricken family dur- 
ing his absence but he knew we were in 
no danger or he would not have left us. 
The screams soon ceased, which in- 
creased our alarm, as, in our busy imag- 
inations, the panther was prowling about 
the house taking an occasional hungry 
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look at us through the curtainless win- 
dows. After an absence of about 2 hours 
Father returned and with him were all the 
men, dogs and guns that the village could 
muster. I promptly joined the party, and, 
as the majority of the hunt said “Oh, let 
the boy come along,” I was off with the 
expedition, in spite of my mother’s pro- 
tests. The dogs struck a warm trail at 
the extreme edge of our clearing and 
within 2 miles they had treed game. We 
marched down, about 30 rifles strong, and 
while at least 100 yards from the tree he 
had taken to, he jumped down—landing 
among the dogs, crippling several and 
making off again. This was repeated a 
number of times, and the party was never 
able to approach near enough to fire ashot 
with any hope of doing damage except to 
the dogs. An occasional sight of flaming 
eyeballs—a fierce scrimmage among the 
dogs and another chase over fallen trees 
through brush and briars, followed by the 
‘few dogs with courage enough left to hold 
the trail; then another halt to examine the 
wounded, with perhaps the merciful dis- 
patching of some hopelessly crippled dog, 
the binding-up of the seriously torn, and 
the chase was on again. About 10 the fol- 
lowing forenoon the 3 dogs able to travel 
would not follow the trail longer and we 
gave up the chase as hopeless. We were 
deep in the Devil’s Hole and almost 20 
miles from home—hungry, thirsty and 
tired. A more thoroughly disgusted 
army never returned from a lost cam- 
paign. We, however, succeeded in driv- 
ing the panther out of that section of 
the country and he was heard of no 
more. That night’s expedition wiped 
out nearly half the dogs in that com- 
munity, which caused general mourning. 
Bull recovered fully from his wounds 
and also from similar wounds received 
later in an encounter with a band of wild 
razorback hogs. Both Bull and Tow 
lived to a good old age, though, as I re- 
member them, they were both a patch- 
work of scars from wounds received in 
their many encounters with the varmints 
that infested the great wilderness to the 
north of my boyhood’s home. 
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AFIELD. 
MY FIRST COON HUNT. 








My youthful fancy had often been cap- 
tivated by stories of the almost gruesome 
pleasures of ’coon hunting, and the 
thought of prowling through the woods 
at night had for me all the attractiveness 
that the bloody encounters of Captain 
Kidd had for the other boys of my age, 
But my hopes bore little fruitage, until 
one summer, while spending a vacation 
at my grandfather’s farm, I heard that 
several ’coons had been seen in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. My chum and I 
talked things over, and we finally agreed 
to ask old Joe McKenzie (whose ’coon 
dogs — Cesar and Hannibal — were 
known the entire countryside over as 
great trailers and fighters) to teach us the 
ropes of ’coon hunting. After some hesi- 
tation, he at length consented to help us 
out; and, as the cloudiness of the day 
promised a suitable night, he said we 
would try our luck that very evening. 
We youngsters spent the rest of that day 
in making great preparations — loading 
ammunition for a variety of fire-arms, 
which, greatly to our chagrin, we were 
compelled to leave behind. 

At half-past 7 we were ready and wait- 
ing—but no Joe. An hour ticked by; 
still no Joe. We were getting more 
than impatient as another hour passed, 
and still no signs of his coming. We had 
finally given up all hope, when about 10 
o'clock we heard his rattle-te-bang bug- 
gy groaning up the drive. He paid no 
heed to our queries as to why he was so 
late, until he had first carefully stabled 
and fed his horse, when he quietly in- 
formed us that it “wan’t no use huntin’ 
’coons until folks was in bed”; then, see- 
ing our array of artillery he added — 
“An’ I ain’t a-goin’ to go climbin’ no 
fences along with a couple of keerless 
youngsters, loaded with powder an’ shot.” 
So we reluctantly put away our weapons. 

At last we started—the lanterns light- 
ing up the way and making it seem as if 
the shadows of our moving legs were the 
limbs of huge giants with 7-league boots, 
striding through the night beside us. The 
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dogs strained at their leashes — giving 
vent to frequent whimperings which 
sometimes swelled into a mournful howl. 
Ata distance from the house there was a 
deep gulch a mile long, with a noisy little 
brook bubbling along its bottom; on ei- 
ther bank huge pines soared 100 feet into 
the air, and it was among these that we 
hoped to find a ’coon or two. The dogs 
were now slipped and went careering up- 
stream and then over into a bordering 
cornfield, while we each tried to find a 
stoneless or rootless hollow in which to 
cuddle, for even a double thickness of 
trousers and shirts could not quite keep 
out the chill of the air. It was a rather 
cloudy night, with a gentle breeze; the 
only sounds being the languid rustle of 
the corn and an occasional sigh from 
among the tree-tops, punctuated at inter- 
vals by half-smothered yelps from the 
dogs. 

Suddenly we heard the regular chim- 
ing of hounds on a hot trail—about as 
sweet and thrilling music as I have ever 
heard. Snatching up our lanterns, we 
scrambled across the little ravine, up the 
opposite bank, over the fence and through 
the ranks of corn. The sharp- edged leaves 
cut our hands and faces; but do you think 
we minded it? Not atall. Then on, in 
a wide circle, back toward the woods and 
over another “six railer.” 

After a run of about half a mile, the 
change in the tongueing of the dogs 
told us that the ’coon had taken to a 
tree, and we soon located the hounds at 
the foot of an immense pine whose 
naked trunk looming up for 40 feet was 
crowned by a dense mass of heavily 
foliaged branches, so thick that it was 
impossible to make out the ’coon. It 
was decided to shin up and shake him 
out, and, as our young arms were not 
long enough to grasp the trunk, old Joe 
put on the climbing irons, and, with fre- 
quent rests, gradually worked himself 
upward. He disappeared into the black 
shadow under the limbs. We waited 
breathlessly. It seemed along time be- 
fore we heard a voice, as if from the 
clouds, call out for all to stand clear 
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from under. This was followed by sun- 
dry vigorous shakings, accompanied by 
breathless grunts, without any visible ef- 
fect. After a time we were informed by 
Joe that he could see the “ornery old 
’coon,” but that he couldn’t budge him. 
Here we both suggested felling the tree, 
but its size and a reluctance to lay low 
so venerable a woods patriarch, merely 
for the sake of a ’coon, forbade that. It 
was a question what to do, until my 
chum fished out a tiny revolver, which 
had been reposing, in true cowboy fash- 
ion, in one of his hip pockets. Luckily 
the farmer’s hired man (who had joined 
us) had some heavy twine: a stone was 
attached, and after a few attempts con- 
nections were established with Joe’s zrial 
lookout. Two sharp cracks followed 
the pistol’s arrival aloft, and the ’coon 
came tumbling down, bounding from 
limb to limb, and landing with a dull 
thump. The dogs were upon him in an 
instant, but not before he had turned on 
his back—presenting a formidable array 
of sharp claws and glistening teeth—and 
he knew how to use them, too. Fora 
moment he fought himself free and 
bolted; but we boys and the dogs were 
upon him again in a wild rush—old Joe 
all the time keeping up a running fire of 
shouted encouragements from his lofty 
perch. Against such fearful odds the 
poor animal had no chance, but he was 
game through and through—his last 
breath being spent in a final snap at his 
canine tormentors. 

We got one other ’coon that night, 
after a long chase, and for a time ran an- 
other which finally escaped us. Two 
o’clock saw us trudging slowly home- 
ward—an exceedingly tired and sluggish 
looking set ; and so ended our first ’coon 
hunt. J. STUART AINSLIE, JUNIOR. 

You will be surprised at ‘the ease with 
which you can secure subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD, if you will but work 
earnestly. The list of premiums, as print- 
ed in our advertising department, only 
sets forth a few of the things you can 
secure. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is thf only one that regards 


the human being as his ypanion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 








him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








THE DUCK RETRIEVER. 

Upland game birds are becoming more 
and more scarce every year, and the con- 
stantly increasing difficulties in obtaining 
permission to hunt upon the land of an- 
other—joined to the more rigorous en- 
‘forcement of the game laws in all sections 
of the country —tend to make “ quitters”’ 
of many a sportsman. Then it is that 
we think of our migratory birds— geese, 
ducks, snipe, etc.— because, although 
considerably diminished compared with 
the former myriads, the flight in season 
still remains good and the lucky sports- 
man who happens to be on marsh or lake 
at the proper time may enjoy grand 
sport. But not every sportsman is so 
situated as to enjoy the privilege of wa- 
ter-fowl shooting —the favorite ponds 
and lakes, in late years, having been ei- 
ther leased or acquired by purchase by 
individual sportsmen or gun clubs—so 
that long distances must now be trav- 
elled, if any shooting is to be indulged in 
by the average sportsman. 

The duck retriever will therefore from 
now on become more of a necessity than 
in the past, when comparatively only a 
small minority of shooters relied solely 
upon water-fowl shooting. It will thus 
be seen that a water dog will eventually 


be the only breed a great many sports- 
men will find any work for, and, there- 
fore, a few words on the utility, training, 
handling, and the breeds most adapted 
for this special kind of work should not 
go amiss. 

Owing to his light, short coat, the 
pointer is not well suited for work in 
water, because water-fowl shooting can 
be had only during the moderately cold 
periods of the year, and, even if ever so 
willing to serve his master as a duck re- 
triever, he suffers too severely when ex- 
posed to wet and cold, presenting a piti- 
ful sight while shivering as the direct re- 
sult of work he is not fitted for. Any 
member of the setter family—be it Eng- 
lish, Irish or Gordon —is much better 
suited to work in water and can stand 
the ordeal without suffering to so marked 
a degree as the pointer; but, still, even 
they are soon chilled through, and, in 
time, become incapacitated by stiff limbs 
and, worst of all, rheumatism. 

The sportsman addicted to water-fowl 
shooting should procure a dog whom 
Nature has adapted to the work in hand. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog and the Irish 
water spaniel make duck retrievers par 
excellence. Either of these can and will 
work in ice-cold water continuously, 
without suffering as do the more popular 











sporting breeds, owing to their peculiar 
coat which consists of a heavy matting 
of outer hair and an oily, close-lying, fur- 
like undercoat which prevents water 
penetrating to their skin; hence they feel 
infinitesimally less cold when working in 
water than any other breed of dog. 

Although naturally inclined, to a de- 
gree, to retrieve and work in water with- 
out special training, if the work of the 
duck retriever is to be performed pleas- 
antly and without friction, proper pre- 
liminary training 
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quired as in the case of the pointer and 
setter. The duck retriever needs to be 
rendered merely obedient to simple or- 
ders—such as, follow at heel; drop to 
order; remain down till called upon, 
when he must respond quickly; advance 
in the direction and seek as indicated by 
a mere wave of the hand; fetch the game 
soft-mouthed, and deliver same in hand 

to his master in blind or boat. 
SaiD a Western dogman who had met 
with some bad 





is a necessity. 
Such training, 
however, is a sim- 
ple matter, com- 
pared with that of 
aperfectly finished | 
bird dog. By fol- 
lowing the course 
as laid down in 
Mr. Haberlein’s 
capital work, 
“The Amateur 
Trainer” — omit- 
ting such parts of 
the instruction as 
are not required 
of a duck retriev- 
er — every duck 
hunter can in a 
short time with 
but little trouble 
perfect his water 
dog into a really | @scceee wes 
excellent, help- |) +, @ fry 44 
ful retriever. — _ 
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luck in the puppy 
way to us recent- 
ly: “You can’t 
be too careful 
when sending 
your young 
stock to the 
bench shows. 
The railway jour- 
ney is often bad 
enough, but when 
they reach the 
benches it is 
most important 
to see that they 
are placed as far 
as may be from 
draughts and 
contagion of any 
kind. A book 
the size of two 
Sports AFIELDS 
could be written 
about the prom- 











A well-trained 
retriever is a 
most potent fac- 
tor in conducing to the pleasure of duck 
shooting, and the sportsman who par- 
ticipates to any extent in this fascinat- 
ing sport will find it fully worth all the 
trouble it may have cost him to train his 
four-footed companion properly. If of 
well bred stock, an efficient, obedient and 
merry worker can be made with compar- 
atively little loss of time and few of the 
usual vexations, for the reason that not 
nearly so many accomplishments are re- 


THE TYPICAL IRISH WATER SPANIEL, ‘“ DUKE.” 


Owned by Herman T. Jassoy, Stillwater, Minnesota. 


ising youngsters 
who have gone 
over the range 
the past two sea- 
sons, due to distemper, lung troubles, etc., 
contracted at our leading shows. The 
show’s management may be all right, 
but the natural, unavoidable conditions 
of the game are all against one.” 
aisbmtaielila died 

THE interest taken in this country and 
the Canadas in the wire-haired fox-ter- 
rier was never greater than at present. 
Many and many a time a price so long 
as to surprise one is paid in England for 
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good specimens of this plucky little 
breed by some enthusiast from this side 
of the Atlantic. And these remarks ap- 
ply with almost equal force to the fash- 
ionable Irish terrier as well—the two 
breeds just named being on the top roll 
of popular favor at this writing. 

Our illustration shows the pointer dog, 
Bob, owned by George H. Keerl of 
Marinette, Wis. Bob is a son of Doctor 
Trask’s Pluto; his dam being descended 
from some of the well-known pointer 

















**BOB’ —A Famous Wisconsin Pointer, 





stock imported by Edgar P. Sawyer of 
Oshkosh. Mr. Keerl writes that he in- 
tends putting the dog in condition and 
entering him in the coming Chicago 
bench show. As regards Bob’s pose in 
the present photo., we would have much 
preferred a snap-shot of him while afield, 
either roading or on a point; because, as 
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his owner puts it, this picture does not 
do him justice. But such photos are 
not easily obtained. Mr. Keerl feels—as 
many a busy business man has felt be- 
fore—that he should not own so fine a 
field dog. ‘ Bob,” he writes, ‘‘should 
be owned by some one who lives in a 
good bird country and who has plenty 
of time for field shooting—for it is in 
him all the time.” 





A TALK WITH GEORGE RAPER. 





Freeman Lloyd's kennel jottings in the 
New York Telegram are always of un- 
usual interest. At the recent New York 
show he had a long’talk with George 
Raper, the well-known English judge, 
whose knowledge of the kennel and 
bench-show world is world-wide, reach- 
ing from St. Peterburg to San Francisco 
and beyond. Calling to mind the Rus- 
sian shows, Mr. Raper told Mr. Lloyd 
that he was.not overly fond of them. 
“Not much pleasure,’ he remarked, 
“when you have to travel in horribly 
slow trains, and have no one to talk to. 
All very well when you have a com- 
panion, but it is awkward, you know, to 
journey in Russia—especially when you 
cannot manage the language.”’ 

The management of the Westminster 
Kennel Club will not become overcon- 
ceited when it hears Mr. Raper’s opinion 
that the Madison Square show “is one 
of the finest in the world” and that ‘“‘it 
is managed, perhaps, better than any 
show in the universe.” ‘“ But,’’ continued 
the judge, “I don’t like that judging at 
night by electric light—or, for the mat- 
ter of that, any artificial light. I know 
what it is at the Garden, and any one is 
liable to make mistakes.”’ 

The fact is, when he is judging by the 
aid of electric light, the adjudicator is ex- 
tremely lucky if he gets through his 
work in a finished and correct way. In 
nearly all of the breeds the color of the 
eyes is a consideration, and a light or 
yellow eye is an abomination in some of 
the varieties. Now, a light eye at night 
—or rather, with the surroundings of the 











electric light—appears dark, while some 
think that the stature of a dog is dimin- 
ished and that he appears a good deal 
smaller than he really is. There are, of 
course, many kinds where height and 
strength mean a great deal, and these 
properties, it is advanced, are lost when 
they come under one’s notice other than 
in the daylight. These opinions are 
those of Mr. Raper, who has judged at 
more dog shows of importance than any 
one, living or dead, and his ideas on the 
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whose pedigree can be traced back- 
ward for many generations; he is some- 
thing of a fighter, also a ratter and cat- 
ter. Needless to say, these two faithful 
adherents of mine could not be bought 
at any price. The third merry little man 
is one of the old-fashioned kind, better 
known as “aller dog,” being of no par- 
ticular breed. Snit, however, does a num- 
ber of tricks—being, in fact, the clown 
of the circus. If the Editor will take 
good care of my field dog, he can take 











A VALIANT TRIO. 


Amateur photo by W. 8. MorGan, Chicago, Illinois. 





matter are surely worthy of all respect, 
and deserve consideration. 


—_ 


MY DOG FAMILY. 








And so the Sports Afield Family wants 
to know about these 4-footed comrades 
of mine, here caught within the magic 
circle of the lens? Well, beginning at 
the left is my thoroughbred black span- 
iel, King —the finest all-round field dog 
in Illinois, In the centre of the pic- 
ture is my favorite bull-terrier, Sam, 


him along on his next hunt and he will 
then see all his good points; or, better 
still, let him join me when I take my 
annual fall shoot. W. S. Morean. 


in 
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THE dog’s firm hold on the affections 
of the human family is well attested by 
the Westminster Kennel Club’s recent 
show, where some 1,600 choice animals 
contested for honors. A feature of the 
show was the array of old English sheep 
dogs—their long body coats and densely 
hairy faces attracting much remark. 
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EDITORIAL. 





SOME PERFECT DAYS. 


We heard a minister say recently— 
in a sermon he was preaching on the 
vanity of all earthly things—that there 
was never even a perfect day. Liver 
complaint and a pessimistic theology are 
so often associated in the pulpit that the 
statement caused no surprise; still, it 
was very far from being true. We can 
recall perfect days, and nota few. There 
was that spring day when a warm wind 
came up from the south, melting the last 
of the snow banks and inviting the 
spring flowers to peep forth, while it 
tinted the southern slopes with living 
green and swayed to and fro the branches 
of the old oak tree in your yard, in 
which the robin sang loud and sweet the 
Easter melody of the year. The fleecy 
clouds chased each other over the bluest 
of skies and all the earth seemed full of 
life, of promise, of hope. And you lay 
down on a sunny slope and watched the 
drifting clouds, inhaled the incense of 
the resurrection day, and were lulled to 
sleep by the song of the robin, the cackle 
of the busy fowl, the drone and hum of 
a waking world. 

And there was that June day, when 
the air, purified by the electrical battle 
of the night, seemed to come straight 
from the gardens of the gods—a day so 
regal and odorous, so abounding in 
greenery and roses, so full of bird life 
and music, that to lazily swing in a ham- 
mock under the shade of the restless 
leaves was to drink of Nature’s hasheesh 
and for the time defy poverty, care or 
trouble to mar the all enfolding beauty 
and splendor of the perfect summer day. 

Or there was that day in early Oc- 
tober which irresistibly compelled you 
to seek the black bass pools up in the 
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woods: a day when the trees were all 
out on dress parade, the blood-red maple 
aflame in a mass of orange and maroon- 
colored aspens and oaks; the air as 
hazy and still as that of a tropical mid- 
summer night; here and there a painted 
leaf whirling down to meet its reflected 
image in the mirrored pool; the wild 
grape, purpled and sweetened by the 
frosts, within easy reach; a belated robin 
or flicker bidding his old haunts fare- 
well; now and then a swirl on the sur- 
face of the still water, as a hungry bass 
seized a grasshopper or unlucky minnow. 
At last he has your minnow, and the 
reel sings the sweetest music of the 
year, as the captive rushes hither and 
yon in his mad endeavors to be free. 
And you reel him steadily in and feel 
that life is well worth living while Oc- 
tober days last and black bass bite. A 
perfect day? we should say so. Go to, 
you dyspeptic dominies! Lock up your 
theories and creeds. Get out into God's 
world and find texts and divine inspira- 
tion in wood and field, sermons from 
rocks and rills, streams, trees and birds, 
and to you shall be revealed a perfect 
day. Jor S. Trice. 


GAME PROTECTION IN MICHIGAN. 





A joint meeting of the Fishermen’s 
Union and the Michigan Forest, Game 
and Fish Protective Association was held 
recently in Saginaw. The water of the 
Saginaw River is becoming so polluted 
with the refuse from sugar and chemical 
and other factories that large numbers 
of fine fish are being killed off. A com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of John 
O'Keefe, M. W. Tanner, Emory Town- 
send, Id Hartwick and Ed Oakley, to 
investigate, with a view to enforcing the 
State law in regard to polluting streams. 

The fishermen stated that the only 
fish which have not been killed off are 
sand pike and suckers, the frequent rains 
the past season aiding in keeping life in 
the few fish which are left. The refuse 
evidently floats along, and the suckers 
and sand pike, which are ground feeders, 
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manage to crawl along on the bottom 
and get a living. The perch (which have 
always been abundant heretofore in that 
section) are now greatly reduced in num- 
bers. It was stated that the refuse from 
the factories is vegetable matter which 
decomposes and absorbs all the oxygen, 
smothering the fish. In tributary creeks 
which have been avoided heretofore be- 
cause of stagnant water hundreds of fish 
could be seen, the water there being bet- 
ter than that in the river. 

A resolution was adopted asking that 
the fish and game protective department 
of the State Government be divorced 
from politics and put upon a business 
basis. Something on the plan adopted 
in New York State is desired. There a 
commission appoints the warden and the 
deputies according to their efficiency, and 
they hold the office during good behav- 
ior. If a man is a poor warden, he is re- 
placed at once. It is something along 
this line that is wanted in Michigan. An- 
other request is that all spring shooting 
be abolished. Nothing was said about 
the big salaries paid to the New York 
game wardens or to the hard fight put 
up by Game Warden Grant Morse in 
insisting upon beet sugar factories filter- 
ing their refuse before being allowed to 
run it into the river. 


a 


THE FISHERMEN AND THE FARMER 





In our February issue we printed the 
following letter from a Montana sub- 
scriber — asking some of our lawyer 
friends to reply thereto, which several 
have very kindly done. Naturally, we 
should be pleased to hear further from 
other members of the most liberal of 
professions, and await their replies with 
interest. 

At a recent meeting of our Gun Club, we had 
a discussion in regard to the rights of fishermen 
on enclosed lands. Some were of the opinion that 
farmers did not possess the right to eject a fisher- 
man from his field, unless he could show that 
damage was being done, and claimed that the 
fisherman had the absolute right to wade the 
stream. Others were of the opinion that the 
farmer was within his rights in forbidding the 
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fisherman to enter his enclosure, and was justified 
in enforcing him to vacate. R. H. BEmIs. 
Belt, Montana. 


In your February issue, you publish a letter 
from R. H. Bemis of Montana, and invite the at- 
tention of your lawyer readers. 

As the question is put by Mr. Bemis, ‘‘ the 
rights of fishermen on enclosed lands,’’ it is a very 
easy one. The fisherman has no right on the 
farmer’s land. 

But I take it the question is, Has the fisherman 
a right to fish in the stream? If it is a navigable 
stream, he has that right; he may wade the 
stream or fish from a boat, but he must keep with- 
in the bed of the stream—that is, between the 
lines of ordinary high-water mark. If he steps 
on the farmer’s field, he is a trespasser. 

But kere the difficult question arises, What is a 
navigable stream? I don’t know just what isa 
navigable stream, as construed by the courts of 
Montana, but the Wisconsin Supreme Court holds 
that any stream is navigable which is in fact navi- 
gable—that is, which will float logs, a row-boat, 
or even a little skiff. And, if the stream be navi- 
gable, you have a right to wade it for the pur- 
poses of fishing. It is not necessary that the wa- 
ter in the stream should be of such a depth for 
its entire course that it would float a boat ; but it 
is navigable even though you have to get out of 
your boat and drag it along the bottom in places. 
And, again, if the stream is in fact navigable for 
a portion of the season, it is navigable for the en- 
tire year, so far as the fishing is concerned. 

If your streams under consideration were ever 
used to float logs down or ever used by the public 
generally as a public highway, then there is no 
question, under the ruling of our court, but that 
you have the right to fish in the streams the year 
around—subject only to such restrictions as the 
Legislature of your State may have imposed, but 
such restrictions must apply to all persons alike. 
The State cannot grant to one person or to a num- 
ber of persons the exclusive right to fish in any 
navigable stream, and the riparian on both sides 
does not have that right to the exclusion of others. 

If any one should desire to study into this 
question thoroughly, I would refer him to the 
case of WILLOW RIVER CLUB vs. WADE; report- 
ed in 100 Wis., pp. 86-118. This case gives a very 
clear idea as to what our court holds to be a navi- 
gable stream. As to the right of the fisherman to 
wade the stream, I refer to that portion of the 
opinion of the court written by Justice Marshall 
on page 103. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Ep. M. Hooper. 





Complying with the request, as voiced in the 
February Sports AFIELD, for an opinion in re 
Farmer and Fisherman Water Rights, I have this 
to say. 

There can be no question, under the Common 
Law, as to the liability of fishermen entering up- 
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on private domain, either by wading in the stream 
or fishing from its banks. Nor is there any ques- 
tion as to the right of the land-owner to compel 
such fishermen to vacate his premises. Divest 
the question of all legal technicalities, and sup- 
pose a case. A stream runs through a certain 
farm ; there is but one point on this stream that 
is accessible to the angler and where fish congre- 
gate and can be secured. Equity and Reason will 
tell us that the owner of the soil has the primary 
right to such locality and such fish ; but a num- 
ber of sportsmen, assuming a right so to do, agree 
among themselves to occupy the place, by turns, 
to the exclusion of all others. If they have such 
a right to occupy the place, they certainly have a 
right-of-way to reach it. They enter upon the 
farmer's land; they make paths through his 
clover and his grain; they trample down every 
growing thing within rods of the fishing point ; 
and, provided the original right exists, the farmer 
has no remedy—for every legal right carries with it 
every privilege necessary to the enjoyment of such 
right. Under such a condition of things, Where 
do the rights of the land-owner come in? Can we 
attach any meaning to the words ‘‘sole” and 
‘*exclusive,’’ to be found either specifically or by 
implication in every warrantee deed? or evade 
the fundamental principle of law that ‘‘ Wherever 
there is a right, there is a remedy.’’ 

The fandamenta! principle of the law of tres- 
pass is ‘‘ Keep off the Grass,’’ and a foot-print up- 
on the sward is a trespass as well as the cutting 
down of a tree. Custom winks at strangers’ 
strolling harmlessly along a brook through a pas- 
ture or rambling through enclosed woods: never- 
theless, the law makes these trespasses because of 
the harm and injury that may follow in Custom’s 
wake. 

No; the enquiring club men of Montana will 
do well to go up to the barnyard and see the old 
man in shirt sleeves, before entering upon his land 
to catch his fish. 

These views, however, do not apply to rivers 
and waterways that are recognized as public high- 
ways and upon which all persons have equal 
rights and privileges. Tuos. H. FRASER. 

Morrison, Illinois. 





In Wisconsin the ownership of riparian proprie- 
tors extends to the centre or thread of the stream, 
subject, if such streams be navigable, to the right 
of the public to its use as a public highway for the 
passage of vessels. On the contrary, the riparian 
proprietor upon navigable lakes and ponds takes 
the land only to the water’s edge. While in Wis- 
consin the courts concede that the title to the bed 
of a stream be in the riparian owner, it is not nec- 
essarily conclusive that the owner has the title to 
the fish in the river. At common law the public 
right of fishing in rivers was confined to such por- 
tions of the rivers as were covered by the ebb and 
flow of the sea. The reason why the public rights 
terminated and the private rights began just 
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where the waters of the river ceased to be impreg- 
nated with salt and were entirely fresh, might be 
difficult to explain, were it not for the fact that 
the admiralty jurisdiction of the English courts 
over such rivers was also limited to such tidal wa- 
ters. I will say further that the Wisconsin courts 
hold that a stream which is of sufficient capacity 
to float logs is of sufficient capacity to float some 
kind of boat or skiff, and is therefore navigable. 

The question recurs whether the public right of 
fishery is included in, or an incident of, such pub- 
lic right of navigation. In other words, Has the 
owner the exclusive right to take fish from the 
river or stream? The owner certainly has no 
property in the particles of water flowing in the 
stream, any more than he has in the air that floats 
over his land. His rights in that respect are con- 
fined to their use and to preserving their purity 
while passing. Thus, the fish in the stream are 
not the property of the owner of the abutting 
land at common law, any more than the birds 
that fly over his land. The public right of fishery 
in any tidal river is maintained at common law in 
England, and for the same reason the public 
should have the right to fish in all public naviga- 
ble rivers and streams of the State. The Wis- 
consin Legislature has expressly declared that 
‘all fish in the public waters of the State are 
hereby declared to be the property of the State 
of Wisconsin and may be taken for the use of the 
individual and become his property at any time 
and in any manner not prohibited by the laws of 
this State.” Our legislators have laid down this 
rule, in answer to Mr. Bemis’s question, that if 
the fisherman keeps within the banks of the 
stream, his fishing is nothing more than the exer- 
cise of a right common to the public. If he walks 
across another’s land in order to reach the stream, 
he would then be committing a trespass for which 
he would be liable. In my judgment, the rule 
ought to be extended to all streams, whether in 
fact navigable or not navigable, if such streams 
contain fish that have been put there by the State 
or can reach such waters through streams that 
have been so stocked, and I believe that our 
courts would so hold if the question were square- 
ly presented to them. 


New London, Wisconsin. GILES H. PUTNAM. 





Referring to Mr. Bemis’s inquiry in relation to 
right to fish stream, against will of owner of land 
through which stream flows, would say that I 
have not had occasion to give the subject much 
attention ; but, speaking off-hand, I do not think 
any one has a right to go upon the land of another 
to fish a stream running through that land against 
the will of the owner. The owner of the land 
owns the land under the stream as well as that 
alongside it, and, while he cannot divert the wa- 
ter flowing in the stream to the loss or injury of 
those below him, he can, nevertheless, put the wa- 
ter to many valuable uses. Many of the Western 
States, where water is extremely valuable, have 











gone much further than this, and have given per- 
sons a more or less absolute right to certain quan- 
tities of water, independent of the ownership of 
adjoining land. The fact that the trespasser 
wades the stream, would, to my thinking, make 
no difference. A non-navigable stream is not a 
highway, and a wader is as much a trespasser as 
one who walks the adjoining bank. Ifa stream is 
navigable under the United States laws, it is free 
to all alike, and one can then fish it—in a boat, for 
instance—without the consent of the owner of 
the adjoining land. GEORGE H. KING. 
Seattle, Washington. 


am 


MICHIGAN ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


An interesting meeting of eminent 
ornithologists was held at Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 13, for the purpose of organizing 
a State ornithological society to further 
the study and protection of the birds of 
the State. Among those present were 
Prof. W. B. Barrows of Lansing, Edward 
Arnold of Battle Creek, J. B. Purdy of 
Plymouth, William Dutcher of New 
York, Professors Covert, Reighard, 
Adams and Wood of Ann Arbor, Dr. 
R. H. Wolcott of Nebraska, W. E. Saun- 
ders of Canada, Dr. Morris Gibbs, L. J. 
Cole of Massachusetts, Prof. Lynds Jones 
of Ohio, and A. W. Blain, Jr., Dr. Philip 
E. Moody, B. H. Swales, Prof. A. H. 
Griffith and L. J. Eppinger of Detroit. 
The club was organized with the follow- 
ing officers: A. B. Covert, president; 
Dr. Philip E. Moody, vice-president ; 
Bradshaw H. Swales, secretary. Bird 
protection committee: Edward Arnold, 
J. B. Purdy, Prof. W. B. Barrows, and 
William Dutcher. A club journal is to 
be published quarterly, with Alexander 
W. Blain as editor. 





cacchaiandedlaparuiconits 

THE bench show of the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club, in progress at Denver as this 
issue of Sports AFIELD goes to press, 
is an event of special interest to all West- 
ern dogmen. From reports sent us in 
advance of the opening day, the show 
promises to be the most complete exhibit 
of blooded animals ever held west of 
the Mississippi. The entry list foots up 
something in the neighborhood of 350, 
and it is a safe assertion that a third of 
the dogs entered have attained to a 
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national reputation either as bench-show 
or field-trial winners. Remembering, as 
we do, the old days when it was a strug- 
gle to get Denver recognized as one of 
the best show points in the country, this 
news of the Colorado club’s success is 
as refreshing as a glass of buttermilk in 
a New Jersey hay meadow on a hot af- 
ternoon in July. 


Our illustration represents Lyman O. 
Simpson and the result of his latest ex- 


ploit in the field—a prairie wolf of un- 














AN IOWA PRIZE, 





usually large proportions. The animal 
was killed within sight of the State Hos- 
pital, at Cherokee, Iowa, on one of the 
intensely cold days of this winter, the se- 
verity of which undoubtedly prompting 
him to lurk near some farmer’s barn 
yard for the purpose of appeasing his 
hunger. 

















GROUPS AND PORTRAITURE. 





NINTH PAPER. 


Although one of the most difficult 
branches of photography, portraiture is 
the one usually attempted first by begin- 
ners; and it is frequently due to this de- 
sire to take portraits that such bitter dis- 
appointment seems to be almost lying in 
wait for the enthusiastic amateur. The 
exceeding nearness of the object, the 
difficulties of getting just the correct 
lighting and surroundings which are ap- 
propriate, together with other obstacles, 
mechanical and optical, make it much 
more difficult than landscape photog- 
raphy. A most frequent error is to at- 
tempt snap-shot portraits in the glaring 
sun. Such negatives are always under- 
exposed and weak—giving very dark 
prints in which the faces usually resem- 
ble those of the natives of the Dark 
Continent. Then, too, the sun gives al- 
together too harsh a light—too much of 
a black-and-white effect. The portrait 
negative should have plenty of time in 
a soft, subdued, broad light; the weaker 
the better, providing it be sufficient to 
make an exposure in the required time. 
The lens should be used with a large 
opening, as, for portraiture, softness and 
not sharpness is desirable. If small 
stops be used, all little defects in the 


faces will come out with too pronounced 
distinctness. A lens of large diameter 
and large opening is of course the best 
for this work; but the double R. R. 
lenses of most hand cameras will make 
very nice groups, if properly used. 

The best light for home portraits is 
usually found on a porch or lawn on the 
shaded side of the house. The shade 
of a clump of trees will also do good 
service here. During the middle of the 
day the north side of a house will give 
an excellent subdued light. The very 
best time in summer is late in the after- 
noon—say, from 3 to 5 o’clock—and 
even later good plates are often made. 
Don’t try to take portraits in a broad, 
open light; for you cannot get any fine 
graduations of light and shade: the con- 
trasts will be too strong and the faces 
will have an unnatural look, as it is im- 
possible to keep one’s eyes fully open 
when facing so strong a light. The 
weaker the light, the more roundness, 
and costumes with light figures and col- 
ored details will be much better render- 
ed. When it is desired to represent an 
interior out-of-doors, a rug may be 
spread upon the ground, and chairs from 
the house, with a Japanese screen for a 
background, will have the desired effect. 
Of course, a background will be found a 
very nice thing for the amateur to pos- 














sess. 


They are now made especially for 
amateurs, costing from $1.00 up; or, if 
the operator has some artistic taste, a 
background may be made at home— 
using wide sheeting and giving it a coat 
of house paint. Then any scene or de- 
sign may be painted on it. It does not 
require a very great art knowledge, as it 
will be greatly reduced and also out of 
focus; the clouded effects are easily 
done. But if you have no background, 
a white sheet may be used; and, if held 
by two persons and kept moving a little 
while the exposure is being made, it will 
appear very nicely in the picture; or a 
pair of porticres will answer. But if no 
background is used a group will look 
best against a broad grass plat. The 
side of a building always looks bad 
in a group. Also be careful not to 
leave extra chairs (or anything not be- 
longing to the picture) where they will 
show. The arranging of a large group 
calls for considerable taste: where the 
group is composed of people, some of 
whom are in light and some in dark cos- 
tumes, it is best to mass the light cos- 
tumes together, as the effect is better. 
Avoid straight rows or a regular appear- 
ance. In a large group, some in the 
front may sit on the grass, those in the 
rear standing. In posing, be careful to 
get the best light for each face. By 
carefully studying the subject, you will 
soon be able to tell at a glance which 
will be the best pose under the circum- 
stances. Do not trust entirely to the ap- 
pearance of the sitter as appears to the 
eye, but look at the image as it appears 
on the ground glass of the camera; in 
this way you can better tell if the dis- 
tribution of light is harmonious and if 
the pose is correct. 

Good portraits may be taken inside, 
if the room be a well lighted one, but 
the exposure must be many times longer 
than outside, as the light in the brightest 
room is very much weaker than out-of- 
doors. The room best suited for indoor 
portraits is one on the upper floor of the 
house. For figure pictures, a position 
not too near the windows will prove 
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best, and of course the camera should 
not face a window. Where a head only 
is made, nearer the window will answer 
best; the shade should be raised high. 
Sometimes hanging a semi-opaque ma- 
terial over the lower half of the window 
will give more of a sky-light effect: 
this will lessen the volume of light and 
require a longer exposure. Direct sun- 
light must not fall on the sitter. A 
screen of white muslin or paper will be 
found useful to reflect light on the 
shadow side of the face: a frame about 
a yard square covered with white muslin 
will do very well. The screen should 
be from 3 to 4 feet from the sitter. In 
posing, keep the chin well up and the 
head square on the shoulders, avoiding 
fancy positions. Usually fast brands of 
plates give the best results for portrait 
work; and some plates, such as the 
Hammer and Cramer brands—on ac- 
count of their giving softer effects—are 
especially suited to this class of work. 
The developer should be proportioned 
to give softness, and only those brands 
of printing papers giving soft effects and 
good detail should be used. All defects 
in the negative should be corrected, and 
by re-touching many things may be 
greatly improved: harsh shadows toned 
down and softened, lines taken out, eyes 
brightened, lights in the hair made more 
distinct, etc. It is right here that vign- 
ettes, cut-outs and marks will become 
very useful. In a future paper I shall 
describe how re-touching is done. The 
average amateur, with a little practice 
and patience, can become skillful enough 
in re-touching to greatly improve his 
work; re-touching may also be used to 
advantage in improving landscape plates 
as well. E. T. CALDWELL. 








Fxasu lights resemble pictures taken 
in glaring sunlight—giving great con- 
trast with intense whites. A developer 
with a little more soda than usual will 
correct this to some extent ; and of course 
the farther the light is away, the softer it 
will be, though decreased in strength. 














Rifle and Trap. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 





Ir is proposed, during the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis next 
year, to turn Du Pont Shooting Park into 
a great canvas city for the accommoda- 
tion of the many enthusiastic trap shots 
attending the great fair. 


* 
+ + 


A WELL-KNOWN figure in the trap- 
shooting world will forsake this land of 
sleet and snow, if Frank Parmelee shall 
carry out his plan of leaving Omaha to 
locate in the vicinity of Rockport, Texas. 

* , * 

Many of the leading shots of Rock 
Island, Moline and nearby towns will 
burn powder at the tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club, which opens at 
Davenport, Iowa, March 4 and continues 
for 3 days. 

*« " * 

THE year ending March 1, 1903, was 
a most prosperous one for the Dubuque 
(Iowa) Gun Club. The officers have do- 
nated a valuable trophy, which will be 
contested for during March and April, 
each member being handicapped accord- 


ing to his record. The Dubuques’ 4th 
annual tournament, to be held some time 
during May, promises to be the best at- 
tended of any of Iowa’s spring meets. 


* 
* + 


SECRETARY Connor writes that the 
next meeting and tournament of the II- 
linois State Sportsmen’s Association will 
be held at Pekin April 21 to 24, inclu- 
sive. 

* 
* * 

THE tournament of the Nebraska State 
Sportsmen’s Association —one of the 
liveliest and best managed of Western 
meets—will be held in Lincoln April 28 
to May I, inclusive. Programmes of F. 
E. Mockett, Secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

. 
* x 

Owinc to A. E. McKenzie’s absence 
from Colorado, the long-talked-of match 
at 1,000 targets between him and John 
W. Garrett has been postponed a few 
months. The idea is for each man to 
shoot at 1,000 targets in a single day— 
something which is more of an endur- 
ance test than the inexperienced might, 
at first glance, imagine. 











LONG-CHAMBERED GUNS AND LOADS. 





Replying to another shooter who had 
inferred by his writings that there were 
no honest, well-made guns save those of 
the London brand, a well-known English 
sportsman writes in our British contem- 
porary Zhe Shooting Times: “1 know 
of two makers in Birmingham who can 
build guns which are safe and wear as 
well as those of the London makers. 
For instance, my favorite gun is made by 
a Birmingham firm to following specifi- 
cations: Anson and Deeley, Greener 
wedgefast cross-bolt action, Krupp steel 
barrels, full choke, chambered for 3-inch 
paper cases, and has worn so well that I 
am now having one made exactly like it 
with the exception of single trigger. 
Then, again, a friend of mine has another 
Birmingham gun which has been in use 
8 years and never been in a gunmaker’s 
hands since the firm delivered it to my 
friend, and I must say it has been used 
in the strictest sense of the word. Both 
these guns are 8 lbs. within an ounce or 
two. My friend gets a good bit of wild 
duck shooting and uses 50 grs. powder 

‘and 1% ounces shot. I use mine for 
all sorts and sizes, and load my cartridges 
to suit. Mind, I do not contend that 
the pattern or penetration with 45 grs. 
and 11% ounces is as good as 48 grs, 
and 1% ounces; but I do contend that 
my gun kills rabbits when using 3-inch 
cases loaded even as low as 42 grs. and 
I ounce (of course I fill cases up with 
wads) equally as well as wild duck at 50 
yds., and in neither case do I damage 
the game any more than a light gun tak- 
ing 21%4-inch cases. I have seen par- 
tridges drop dead with 8 pellets in them 
at 63 yds. (paced). I myself blew a 
rabbit’s ear off at 5414 yds. (measured); 
this would be absolutely impossible with 
an ordinary 214-inch cartridge. Often 
when out with friends, using this last- 
named cartridge, I have killed their birds 
after they had done with them — espe- 
cially after they have laughed at me for 
carrying 8 lbs. when 61% lbs. is what they 
considered ample. If I can get a few 
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minutes to myself during the week, I 
will shoot you patterns with 42 grs. and 
I ounce, 45 grs. and 1% ounces, and 48 
grs. and 114 ounces, and submit them 
to you. You will then, I think, agree 
that a gun like mine is most serviceable, 
especially when one cannot afford a gun 
for each and every kind of shooting he 
may get.”’ 

WE print herewith a photo of Forrest 
M. Moore of Lincoln—one of Nebraska’s 
most promising trap shots. At the State 
shoot in 1901 he tied for the State 








F. M. MOORE OF NEBRASKA, 





Championship—25 targets with 34 shoot- 
ers—and in the live-bird event divided 
first money. We miss our guess if he 
is not heard from a great deal at prom- 
inent Western meets during the future. 
re 

NOTWITHSTANDING the large supply 
of calendars ordered by the Peters Car- 
tridge Co., the edition for 1903 has been 
exhausted and the company will be un- 
able to fill any more mail orders. 
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A NEW RIFLE SIGHT. 





For many years the Rocky Mountain 
front sight has been a deserved favorite 
with riflemen, many of whom will be 
glad to note an improved form of this 


sight as made by the Marlin 
Fire-Arms Co., New Haven, 

Ct. A marked advantage of 
End view,show. ‘He new sight is that it pos- 
ing Bead Effect. segses all the advantages of 
the ivory bead and is at the same time 
much stronger and less liable to break- 
age. The Marlin factory makes these 
sights in 4 heights: low, medium, high 
and extra high. The 
blade is made of Ger- 
man silver and is one 
piece only. The base 
is strong, and, being 
made standard size, will fit on any rifle 
with standard sight slot. It can be used 
with either an open or peep sight. This 
sight when in use appears bright if the 
background be dark; if the background 
be light, the sight appears dark. The 
price of this new front sight is 50 cents, 
postpaid to any address. When order- 
ing, advise model and calibre of rifle, as 
different calibres require a sight of a dif- 
ferent height. 


Side view, showing 
Construction. 


> 


ALTHOUGH the new Winchester .33 
and .35 calibre rifles have been on the 
market but a short time, already the 
many calls for special bullets and reload- 
ing tools for same have caused the Ideal 
Manufg. Co., No. 8 R Street, New Ha- 
ven, Ct., to make new moulds and tools 
for the two bullets illustrated herewith, 
which, as all enthu- 
siastic riflemen 
know, are on the 
lines of the popular 
Kephart bullet as 
mm. Drought out 5 years 
Mago. Time and use 

es have proved this de- ™ 
sign to be one of merit. The wide inde 
present sufficient metal to hold well to 
the rifling, thus preventing what is known 
as stripping. They also prevent gas cut- 
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ting and thus leading the barrel, which 
is one of the greatest causes of inaccu- 
racy and unreliability. Thus, in the case 
of the 33-calibre, the 195-grain bullet is 
for medium range, and should be seated 
in the shell only deep enough to just 
cover the 2 base bands —the other 2 
bands and grooves remaining beyond the 
muzzle of the shell. The 3 bands pre- 
sent a good long bearing in the rifling 
for such a length of bullet, assuring 
steady flight. The 145-grain bullet will 
be found fine for short range, being seat- 
ed in the barrel only deep enough to 
cover the two base bands. 





A REMARKABLE SHOT. 





On the first morning of our annual 
camp hunt last fall, I struck out early in 
the endeavor to secure some fresh meat 
for the larder. I had been tramping for 
about an hour, when, on working up a 
series of bluffs, I sighted 2 deer watching 
me from an upward-sloping ridge — one 
standing a yard or two in a straight line 
behind the other. Thinking of the 
nearer one only, I fired, and was amazed 
to see them both drop where they stood. 
Scarcely believing my eyes, I made my 
way up to them, and, on examination, 
found that my bullet had gone directly 
through the foremost’s shoulders, and, 
going on, had pierced the neck of the 
“off”” one—passing completely through 
it. I was shooting a .30-30 Winches- 
ter, with soft-nose bullet, and the distance 
was 75 yds. WItuiaM H. MEIKLE. 

Vancouver, B. C. 


RECENTLY on the grounds of the local 
shooting club at Springfield, Mass., with 
perfect weather conditions, Harry M. 
Pope, succeeded in breaking both the 50 
and 100-shot records on the standard 
American target at 200 yards, off-hand, 
with a full score of 100 straight bulls- 
eyes—slightly bettering the previous rec- 
ords for these distances heretofore held 
by Dr. W. G. Hudson. He shot a Stev- 
ens rifle, fitted with a Stevens-Pope barrel. 
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THE DETROIT SHOOT 





The biggest thing recently—in this 
part of the country at least—was the 
Grand Sportsman’s Handicap shoot in 
connection with the Tri-State Sporting 
Goods Exposition, just concluded at De- 
troit. There was a truly great gather- 
ing of shooters—the Dominion of Can- 
ada being unusually well represented. 
Practically all the shooting talent of our 
Middle West was in attendance. In the 
expert target championship, the 1st day, 
Crosby was victor with 44 out of 50 to 
his credit—every one standing at the 21- 
yard mark. 

On the 2d day 58 guns lined up for 
the Grand Handicap target contest at 
100 inanimates—H. D. Bates and W. 
Rennick tying on 88 each. In the shoot- 
off of this tie, Bates and Rennick again 
tied with even scores of 79 out of 100 
birds. Breathing for a few minutes after 
this long shoot, they tackled a fresh lot 
of 100 flying saucers—the luck in this 
latter match favoring Rennick who won 
the event by breaking 89 to Bates’ 76. 

In the contest for the Sportsman’s 
Handicap Trophy at 25 live birds, 42 
shooters toed the line—Weatherhead, 
Griffith and Voris being the only ones 
in all the bunch to make a clean score 
of 25 straight. In the shoot-off, Weath- 
erhead may have been over-anxious; 
any way, he missed his ist bird; and 
then the stalwart figure of Griffith loomed 
up alongside the little but wiry Voris to 
settle matters “for keeps.” Voris’ 17th 
bird went outward like a gale off Cape 
Hatteras; his 2 barrels called in vain; 
and Griffith—a one-time winner of the 
Grand American—was declared winner 
of the livebird handicap. 

In the contest for the Gillman and 
Barnes Trophy, at 15 live birds, 14 tied 
with 15 straight; but in the shoot-off 
victory rested on the shoulders of Weath- 
erhead and Griffith. In shooting off 
this last tie, Griffith missed his 3d bird 
—a swift right quarterer—and Weather- 
head was declared the winner of the 
historic trophy. 
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Tue board of directors of the Chicago 
Gun Club held their annual meeting 
Jan’y 27, electing the following officers: 
G. V. Weart, president; Lem Willard, 
vice-pres’'t; A. A. Walters, secretary. 
The directorate also includes A. W. Mor- 
ton and W. D. Stannard. Target shoot- 
ing has already received a marked im- 
petus of late, and the club is preparing a 
very attractive propramme for the com- 
ing season. The grounds of the Chicago 
Gun Club are located at 79th Street and 
Vincennes Road and are easily accessi- 
ble from the centre of the city. Four 
cash prizes of $20 each were awarded by 
the club for the 3 high guns with handi- 
cap and for high average without handi- 
cap. In addition to these prizes, the club 
also donated $2.00 each week in the 15- 
bird handicap sweep and $6.00 in mer- 
chandise prizes, divided in 3 moneys at 
the end of each month in the trophy 
shoot. Handicaps were based on the 
percentage of shooter’s average—prov- 
ing the most equitable and satisfactory 
plan that has yet been introduced in the 
club. Other details of A. A. Walters, 
Secretary, Exchange Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 





“Our boys,” writes a Kansas City 
shooter, “are all on the qui vive, getting 
ready for the Grand American Handicap 
which opens here on April 14. Every 
time a bunch of us get together, several 
interesting team matches are shot and 
we hope to show visiting sportsmen next 
month that the Kansas City men can 
shoot some.” 





WE wish that more of our friends 
among the club secretaries would send 
us photos of clever local shots, accom- 
panied by short sketches, describing the 
guns, ammunition and general style of 
shooting of the leading lights of their 
home shooting circle. Such accounts 
are an incentive to the young men to do 
better work and are also of assistance to 
us in that they make new friends for the 
magazine. Who will be the first gun- 
club man to favor us in this manner? 











WESTERN FIELD GLEANINGS. 


EREABOUTS, with the first 
breath of spring, comes the 
thought of ducks. To the av- 
erage hunter (or, rather, to 
that bevy of gunners who are 
not strictly up-to-date in the 
matter of advanced ideas on 
spring shooting) the season is 
heralded with feverish antici- 
pations. Many are the argu- 
ments indulged in, and vari- 
ous are the opinions set forth. 
The writer firmly believes the 
anti-spring shooting advocates 
have a long way the best of 
the argument, and, as time 
progresses, the errors of many 
a well-meaning spring shooter 
will be amicably adjusted. 
One hunter argues after this 
fashion: ‘‘What matters it 
whether you shoot the duck 
coming or going?’’ I answer : 
‘‘The duck is wild, ill-flavor- 
ed and sinewy ; is intent on a 

nesting site to rear a dozen or more young. Perpetu- 

ation is the strict law of Nature. As well kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg.’? Then a chum of 
mine clinches the argument by asking: ‘‘ What 
would you think of a gardener who would dig up all 
his seed potatoes, just as they were about to sprout ?”’ 

The verdict was ‘Crazy, of course.”’ Still, ambi- 

tious ones love to hear the crack of their 10 and 12 

gauges after months of rest, and, as spring shooting 

has been indulged in from time immemorial, without 

a serious thought as to consequences in the distant 

future, how can they be blamed? But primitive 

methods have been laid aside for all time: we are 
now entering upon a new era, and, at this season, let 
our motto be, Spare the Ducks. 


* 
* * 


From all reports, it would seem that the Adiron- 
dacks and divers other hunting localities are not the 
only places where one virtually carries his life in his 
hands through gross carelessness in the handling of 
fire-arms. From reliable sources it is gleaned that 
9 persons have alreudy been killed in Iowa and 13 
seriously wounded, and our hunting is confined to 
wolves, foxes, grouse and rabbits, at that. Nine- 
tenths of the accidents were due to the premature 
discharge of weapons and foolhardy handling of same. 
For example: Gil Shannon, near Nashua, laid his 
cocked shotgun on a poultry crate, while in conversa- 
tion with a friend. The warmth of the stock from 
hand contact melted the snow sufficiently to allow 
the gun to slip. It was discharged and the contents 
entered the owner’s abdomen, killing him instantly. 
It is only recently that certain makes of guns have 
had the safety device so arranged that it can be 
locked in position when the arm is at full cock. One 
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hunter says: ‘‘I never carry my gun at full cock 
when in company with others; and thus my con- 
science is always at ease under these conditions, 
Should an accident occur while alone, I can rightly 
locate the blame and I pay the just penalty for my 
own carelessness.’’ 

* * * 

A FEW meadow larks remained with us all winter, 
As the weather has not been at all severe for Iowa, 
it shows conclusively that the larks must, in some 
way, have had a fore-knowledge of what was in 
store for them. Bare ground and alternate snow 
heaps have been the prevailing rule, which fact no 
doubt caused our grouse and quail to rejoice at the 
abundance of food stuff exposed for their especial 
benefit. e 

* " * 

For the year just past, Nebraska hunters have 
killed and received the bounty of $1.00 per capita on 
3,265 wolves and coyotes. It is doubtful if Iowa can 
make even a respectable showing alongside these 
figures. It would, however, be safe to estimate the 
number of wolves slain in this State during 1902 at 
400. This would include this (Floyd) county, with 
its 5 adult wolves and 6 cubs dispatched—the bounty 
on same being $5.00 and $2.00 a pelt respectively. 
These animals were taken along the wooded tracts of 
the Shellrock River and Flood Creek in the western 
part of the county. 


* 
* * 


THE Deputy Fish and Game Warden at Waterloo 
has sent in his resignation, because, after all he has 
done to advance the cause of good fishing in the 
Cedar River, the recent use of dynamite (employed 
to break up the blockade of ice) has killed most of 
the fish. The ice, gorging badly above the upper 
dam, threatened to destroy the Waterloo bridge. 
State Warden Lincoln advised his deputy to amicably 
submit to the use of the explosive, should it be neces- 
sary. However, the deputy was disposed to feel 
keenly—as do all the anglers of that region—the 
loss of multitudes of bass and pike. Objections were 
raised as to the legal right of the local authorities to 
destroy the fish (which are the acknowledged property 
of the State), albeit the ice gorge was a serious men- 
ace to property owned both by individuals and even 
by the county. Contending that the county had 
taken precedence of the State in this matter, the 
Deputy Warden felt discouraged to the point of re- 
signing his office. 

* 6 * 

THE writer was one of the first half-dozen fisher- 
men in this vicinity to adopt the casting rod. To- 
day the wielders of the short rod are legion. With 
all due regard for the split bamboo and other wood 
rods, I must say that the Bristol steel rod, as put out 
by the Horton Mannfacturing Co., is the favorite by 
long odds. Some time before I was the owner of one 
of these rods, I witnessed the successful landing of @ 
36-pound muskallonge. This was at Minocqua, 
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AMMUNITION 
VeAeis RIFLE. REVOLVER & GUN 


Has no equal for target or game shooting 
Peli J Cu il, dyes 


Loaded with the Famous King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder. 





in Rifle, Pistol, and Revolver Shooting 


They hold the 


WORLD'S RECORDS 





Won the Won the 
Indoor Rifle Revolver Cham pion- 
Championship of the ship, and the 
United States in Pistol Championship 
1898, 1899, 1900, of the United States, 
1901, 1902. 1902. 





sis’ Selevs Srctoty Loaded Mills 


‘Ideal and New Victor, Premier and High Gun, 


Loaded with Bulk Smokeless Powders. Loaded with Dense Smokeless Powders. 
Referee, League, 
Loaded with Semi-Smokeless. King of Black Powder Loads. 


Loads that are Reliable. 
Winning Victories at the Traps. 
-And Getting Game in the Field. 





These books sent free on application: Handy Book for Sportsmen; Hints on Cartridges and 
Semi-Smokeless Powder; Rifleman’s Record and Score Book. 
RIFLEMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA —an Interesting Work of 144 Pages. Price Ten Cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Depart: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles oh Grubb, 507 Wood 8t., Pittsburg, ‘Pa. 
TT Ty | 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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276 SPORTS 
Wis., in 1892. Since then I have landed 10-pound 
pike and again caught brook chubs with the same 
style rod. Strength and resiliency are especial 
features of this make of rod. The old-fashioned cane 
pole passed out of use when black bass and wall- 
eyed pike became scarcer and consequently more 
wary. Long casts and the manner of slow, deep 
trolling, however, brought the averages higher, and 
weights, not numbers, have been the order of late. 
Last fall, while making ready for a brief fishing trip 
6 miles above here, I was accosted by a slight ac- 
quaintance to this effect: ‘‘Going to play for a 
dance, Vane?’’ Itold him not I. Frankly, I am no 
musician. Some time later I took a tumble to his 
query. He had mistaken my Bristol rod for a music 
rack and my camera for a cornet case! 
VANE SIMMONDS. 
Oe 


A DAY ON CHEBOYGANING MARSHES. 





One fine afternoon in October, 1886, while walking 
down 29th Street, Bay City, Mich., I met my old 
duck-hunting chum, Joe R. ‘ Hello, Joe!” says I, 
‘“*how are the ducks up the river?’’ ‘‘Lots of 
’em,’’ answers Joe, ‘‘and I am going after some in 
the morning. Don’t you want to come along?’”’ Of 
course I did. So we arranged to go by getting every- 
thing ready that afternoon. Our boat houses were 
built under an old salt shed, which was erected over 
the bank of the river. It made an ideal place to 
keep our duck boats in, by boarding up the spaces 
between the piles and putting in a floor and a door, 
leaving a space about 6 ft. wide, 4 ft. high, and as 
long as you wanted to make it. I started back home, 
after leaving Joe to get my decoys, and on the way 
back I thought I would stop and see what he was 
doing. As I approached his house, I noticed him in 
his backyard with his gun and cleaning rod; near 
him was a pail of water, and once in a while I could 
see him dip his rod into the pail and then ram it into 
the ground ; then insert it into his gun barrel and 
scour for all he was worth. When I came up he had 
a broad grin on his face, as he exclaimed, “‘ I’ve found 
a way to keep her clean and bright now. I clean her 
with ground. Just look through her.’’ I looked and 
she was bright all right, but fearfully scratched up. 
Joe said that was all right, and, so long as he was 
satisfied, I was. As we had about 7 miles to go we 
went early to bed, for we intended to start at 2:30 
a.m. I was up at 2, and, getting my gun, shells and 
lunch basket, set out for Joe’s. I found him up and 
ready, so it did not take us long to get started. Af- 
ter an hour’s steady paddling, just as the first grey 
streaks appeared in the east, we arrived at our favor- 
ite ponds. 

The work of putting out decoys was soon done, 
and, pushing back into the heavy flagging which sur- 
rounds the ponds, we were ready for business. It 
was not long before I heard a flock of ducks back of 
me, and, turning my head, I just got a glimpse of 
them headed for Joe. I kept quiet, for I knew that 
he could take care of anything that came his way. 
It seemed but a few seconds when I heard Joe’s old 
ground scoured Piper roar out, accompanied by his 
‘“‘ Haw-haw ! I got ’em.’’ 

I soon had some shooting of my own to attend to 
and for a while forgot Joe. A small flock of mallards 


AFIELD. 


came along and I succeeded in bringing down 2 of 
them. I had just retrieved my ducks and got set- 
tled when a bunch of teal dropped into my pond, al- 
most before I saw them. I was a tyro at the business 
then, and did just what I had been taught todo. J 
waited until they got bunched up and then shot 
and when the rest of them got up I shot again, I 
went out and picked up 7 dead ones. While I was 
there a nice flock of mallards came along, and, seeing 
me there, shied off and went over to Joe, who got3 
of them. Since then I have learned to let my dead 
ducks lie when shooting in a pond, as you are very 
likely to have a good chance as soon as you get in 
sight. The morning flight soon stopped, so I thought 
I would go over and eat my lunch with Joe. AsI 


came up to where he was, the first words he said ° 


were: ‘‘How many you get?’’ I told him I had 9, 
and in looking over his bag I counted 14—all nice 
mallards. We remained in the ponds until about 2 
p. m.; then, as the ducks had stopped flying, we 
went out into the creek and started for home. On 
the way down we shot a few rail and 2 jack-snipe. 
So ended one of the many enjoyable trips I have had 
on the Cheboyganing marshes. Since» then the 
marshes have all been dried up and farms now oc- 
cupy the place where we used to set out our decoys. 
River Rouge, Michigan. GEORGE DICKIE. 
i 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








W. W. RALstTon, Box 550, Lincoln, Neb., desires 
the addresses of breeders of Great Dane dogs. 


* 
* * 


THE HUNTER ARMS Co.,, Fulton, N. Y., publish a 
very beautiful catalogue illustrating and explaining 
the good points of the L. C. Smith brand of shotguns. 


* 
* * 


“IT am looking up some quick action plates,” 
writes G. H. Putnam, ‘‘ with a view to taking good, 
clear photos of grouse, ducks, etc., on the wing, and 
hope some one who has had experience in these mat- 
ters will give his views in the next issue of SPoRTS 
AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


As showing the wonderful diminution of interest 
in the mastiff, this once extremely popular breed was 
represented at the New York show only by a few 
good ones from the Lougest Kennels; similarly, 
Newfoundlands—a most noble type of dog—were ex- 
tremely scarce. 


* 
* * 


OwlI1nG to their very low price and the care be- 
stowed on their manufacture, the self-lubricating 
wads now being placed on the market by the Graph- 
ine Gun Wad Co. of Muncie, Ind., have rapidly won 
their way to high favor with the shooting public. 
Send in your name for booklet and free samples. 


* 
* * 


Our friends, the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co., announce ‘‘Samoa Uma, Where Life is Differ- 
ent”’—an illustrated volume of sketches by Llewella 
Pierce Churchill, who spent several years in the 
South Pacific with her husband, William Churchill, 
U. 8. Consul-General at Apia. The price of the 
work is $1.50, postpaid. 
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j N E C U A S All the Prominent 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Makes. 


SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 


Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 

Also Westley Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. P. Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 






























Send for 
















Catalogue 
and 
List of 
Scott Gun Second- 
Won Monte Carlo Hand 
1892 Grand Prix Guns. 


$4,000. 





Send ten cents in stamps f a e e e 
Dauthilyiiutated caiogeor. Fine Fishing Tackle. 
Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, finest garment made, 
Also fine bronze metal BREECH-LOADING YACHT CANNON, all sizes. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


EHstablished 1826. 





Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot ingy __ORUENTAL SMOKELESS” 











’ is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder ns insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, GNGinNaTe ons: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


Self-Lubri- Mullins’ Galvanized Steet 
cating WADS 


INDIAN CANOE 
Prevent Leading, Reduce the Recoil, " 


SECTIONAL. 
Improve the Patterns, and increase the Saves Freight. Con- 
Velocity and Penetration. Cheap as 
















venient for Storing 
and Handling. Low 
in Price. Durable. 


W.H. MULLINS, - 


224 Depot 8t.. Salem, Ohio 





other wads. Booklet and Samples Free. Send 


GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO., MUNCIE, IND. | ie 


Ask your dealer for them. Catalog.New 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 














ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth D 
reels as from any you might pay five times as much for. All deal- — 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and . 





aAO\4 staff. “If you are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth sctsimeesiansiinaiaiaasaiiia 
taney P Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.”” Send for Catalogue. e 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. ——— 
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FISHING. 





I’ve fished by night and I’ve fished by day 
In creek and river and lake and bay. 
I’ve fished from the dock and the steamer’s deck ; 
I’ve fished with water around my neck— 
A-hangin’ onter a bamboo pole 
While wadin’ the brook at the swimmin’ hole. 
I’ve fished in the shallers an’ fished in the deep; 
An’ dozed an’ nodded an’ gone ter sleep 
An’ dreamed thet I was a-pullin’ out 
The four-pound bass an’ the two-pound trout, 
With two swift men, a-goin’ like sin, 
Jest handlin’ the fish thet I pulled in. 
O fraudulent bliss! O dream of woe! 
Fer after a while I wake—an’ Lo! 
My float’s asleep on the mirrored sky. 
**T guess I’m fishin’ too shaller,”’ says I ; 
Er, maybe, by takin’ another peep, 
“¥ guess, b’ gosh, I’m fishin’ too deep!” 
But, whether too shaller er whether too deep, 
A-fishin’ awake er a-fishin’ asleep, 
Wherever I’m fishin’ I always go ’way 
With a fine string of fish— 
left 
for 
some 
other 
day ! 


Montague, Michigan. FLoyp D. RAzeE. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





‘* Last fall,’ writes Chas. F. Sweet, “while hunt- 
ing ducks near Wells, Minn., I shot a white prairie- 
chicken. Although I have hunted this country, man 
and boy, for many years, this was the first bird of the 
kind I ever saw. I would like to know the cause of 
this change in color and shall feel grateful to any 
naturalist who will enlighten me.” 


* 
* * 


Now is the accepted time of year for dog, horse 
and poultry men to put kennel, stable and chicken- 
house in good order before the coming of warm 
weather. All those who take a pride in the welfare 
of their pets should read the testimonial on p. 197 as 
to the cleansing powers of that excellent specific, 
Standard Oil of Tar, as prepared by the Standard 
Disinfectant Co., 20 Wade Bldg., Cleveland, O. We 
have found it a good thing to use in bath-room and 
stable, and know of one violent case of mange cured 
completely by its steady use for 10 days. 

* 


x * 

Two well-posted members of the Sports Afield 
Family visited us last week in the persons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. F. Cooper of Chicago. Mrs. Cooper 
wields a 16-gauge L C. Smith hammerless and Mr. 
Cooper a Parker of like dimensions. They have had 
splendid times together camping out in the grouse 
and duck country of Michigan and report spending 
many enjoyable days with the quail in the vicinity 
of Dieterich, Effingham County, Ills. 


* 
* * 


THE newly invented Bradley sight (illustrated on 
p. 281) introdaces a system of shotgun sighting so 
simple and effective as to prove of real benefit to 


AFIELD. 


the wing shooter. As all double-barrel guns cross the 
centre line at about 30 yards—after which the right 
barrel goes to the left and the left barrel to the right 
—this sight compensates for that difference, as you 
can sight directly down barrel fired and thus have 
your aim directly in line of charge. At cross birds 
going to the left, sight on left barrel and fire right 
barrel ; and for right, vice versa. You will then give 
the bird the proper lead that will insure its being hit. 

* 

* * 

As showing the value of the things SPORTS AFIELD 
stands for, a well-known merchant of Kankakee, Ills., 
in speaking of some of his wife’s fine collies, wrote 
us recently : ‘‘Our boy was an invalid for years, and, 
after exhausting the wisdom of most of the doctors 
in this part of the State, we finally took him from 
school, gave him a collie dog to run with, also got 
him interested in fine poultry—letting him raise a 
few nice dogs, for sale with his Brahma chicks—and 
now he is a big, strong boy, well along in his studies, 
and with more business to do in his line than the Old 
Man has with 22 country grain elevators to look 
after.’’ 


* 
* a 
UNDER date Feb. 23, Bige Buchanan of Ashland, 
Wis., writes: ‘‘Deer are wintering fine, as, until 


quite recently, we have had hardly any snow, and 
they have not been molested to any great extent. 
The short second-growth timber furnishes good pro- 
tection, and this means good hunting next fall. Deer 
are now more numerous here than they have been in 
many years, and, with a good law passed prohibiting 
the sale of game, we will have our laws just about 
right. Pin-tail grouse are getting very plentiful, 
and, with proper protection, will furnish excellent 
shooting in the open country in a few more years, 
as they have just begun to increase with the cutting 
off of the heavy timber. The Wisconsin Fish Com- 
mission is very kind in regard to furnishing young 
fry, when they know that the fish will be properly 
cared for and distributed, and this year we have put 
in our application for a larger number than usual. 
Last spring I planted some 30,000 young trout and 
never saw a dead fish in the lot.’’ 


Os 


A STRING OF U. M. C. VICTORIES. 





J. L. Head, in an individual match for the live- 
bird trophy of Indiana, shot recently at Pera, won 
by a score of 48 out of 50—using U. M. C. “ Arrow” 
shells. 

At the Du Pont Park shoot, St. Louis, the genial 
F. C. Reihl captured the high average prize with a 
score of 24 out of 25. Mr. Reihl shoots U. M. C. am- 
munition exclusively. A few days pass by, and then 
we meet him again on the grounds of the local guo 
club at St. Joseph, Mo., where he also wins high 
average. 

A few weeks ago, at the big tournament held at 
Linden, Iowa, R. R. Patty won the championship 
medal of Dallas and Guthrie Counties with a score 
of 24 ont of 25. He used U. M. © factory-loaded 
shells. At the same shoot Charlie Budd—using the 
same ammunition—won high average. 

Then, again, ’way down in Texas, at the Brenham 
shoot, we note R Weatherhead (who uses U. M. C. 
ammunition exclusively) pushing to the fore aad 
winning high average with a score of 59 out of 61. 
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' HEAVY LOAD 


U. S. USES 800 MILLION POUNDS OF COFFEE EVERY YEAR—OVER 10 LBS 
PER CAPITA (see report International Coffee Commission, 1902). 

COFFEE CONTAINS .oo8 OF CAFFEIN (M. Payen’s analysis, accepted as standard). 

12 GRAINS OF CAFFEIN IS A FATAL DOSE (medical authorities). 

A GRAIN IS 1-7ooo OF A POUND, AVOIRDUPOIS (Webster’s Dictionary.) 



























Let’s figure it out. In 10 pounds of coffee 

there are 8-100 of a pound or 560 grains of 
caffein. Divided by 12 this equals more than 
46 fatal doses of this deadly drug. 
In other words, every man, woman and child 
(average) in the United States consumes lit- 
tle by little in one year enough of the poi- 
sonous alkaloid, caffein, to kill 46 people. 

As the coffee drinker takes it in small 
doses and diluted, this caffein does not kill 
outright. But it is easy to believe medical 
science when it tells us that coffee sets up all 
kinds of diseases. Science says coffee directly attacks 
the vital organs, causes derangement of the heart, kid- 
ney troubles, ruins the coating of the stomach, and 
sets up all kinds of mental and nervous ails. 

Many physicians now absolutely prohibit patients drink- 
ing tea or coffee, on account of the deadly drugs that these 
drinks contain. But most coffee drinkers are such slaves to 
the habit that for every one who stops coffee there are ten who 
drink it on the sly. They think they cannot break away. 

It is for these that science invented Postum Coffee. You 
can quit instantly and never miss coffee after a day or so, if you 
will drink Postum in its place. Give Postum a chance 
and it will certainly knock down those diseases which 
coffee has set up. And all the while it is curing these 
it is nourishing and strengthening and building up mus- 
cular tissue and nerve matter. It is making red 
blood. If health and happiness and a smoothly run- 
ning mind and body are of any account to you, take on 
Postum for ten days in place of coffee and see the 
result. Postum is a scientific food-drink made from 
health-giving grains, heavy with food value and 
delicious in taste and aroma, when properly made. 


u will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE MUSKRAT COMING INTO FAVOR. 





Writing from the capital of La Belle France, a 
fashion authority says: ‘‘One of the most important 
items on the shopping list just now is the selection 
of furs. The little brown heads of the squirrel are 
used for linings of coats and wraps, now that squirrel 
back is promoted to more decorative uses. They are 
also used as a foundation to some of the embroideries 
and guipure to form revers and collars to coats or 
dresses. Caracul is another skin which is immensely 
used for this purpose, to show off fine embroideries, 
but it is also employed for boleros, sac coats, and 
trimmings for dresses, and looks particularly well 
lightly embroidered with black chenille, lightened 
with gold. Moleskin is another pelt which is being 
so boomed that we shall probably weary of it before 
long; but, though very suitable for a motor coat, or 
to make a neat little bolero, its reputation may be 
said to exceed its merits. Moreover, it is somewhat 
extravagant, owing to the number of skins required 
to make the large coat. Sealskin, after being in the 
background for some time, is again brought forward 
this year; but one of the newest furs this season, 
though little known here in Paris, is musquash or 
muskrat ; its glossy sheen and depth of surface make 
it most ornamental, nor is it too expensive. Sable, 
of course, holds its head higher than other furs, but 
its price renders it prohibitive for most people.”’ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THREE separate advertising departments have 
heretofore been maintained for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Hannibal & St. Joseph, and the 
Burlington & Missouri River railroads—at Chicago, 
St. Louis and Omaha respectively. These roads are 
all part of the Burlington Route, however, and on 
January 1 the three departments were merged and 
brought under the direction of J. R. Griffitts, adver- 
tising manager of the Burlington system, with offices 
in Chicago. 


* 
* * 


ATTENTION is directed to the new model Reming- 
ton No. 6 take-down rifle, as illustrated on our third 
cover page. The arm is a single-shot with a tang 
peep sight. In this rifle it was planned by the Rem- 
ington designers to meet the demand for a light- 
weight, accurate arm at a very moderate price. The 
action is the Remington system, slightly simplified. 
With its carefvlly bored 20-inch decarbonized steel 
barrel, case-hardened frame, and stock and fore-end 
of good walnut, it is as tidy a little gun as you 
would care to put to your shoulder. ; 


- 
* * 


IN company with his wife and son, J. A. LaMotte 
of Minocqua, Wis., made SpoRTS AFIELD a pleasant 
visit last week. Mr. LaMotte is proprietor of the 
Belle Grove camp and cottages on Shishebogama 
Lake—a capital place for any sportsman to spend his 
summer vacation. The fishing thereabouts is excel- 
lent, with good deer hunting in the fall, and, with 
such delightful people to look out for one’s personal 
comfort, an enjoyable vacation is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Mr. LaMotte was at one time manager of Deer 
Park Lodge, which lies over towards Manitowish 


SPORTS AFIELD. 





Lake, but a short distance from his present camp, 
His address is now Minocqua, Wis. 
* 
* * 

‘“‘DonE IN THE OPEN’’— the latest collection of 
Frederic Remington’s drawings as published by R. 
H. Russell, 3 West 29th St., New York—illustrates 
the artist’s ability in his chosen field as no previous 
exhibit of his work has done. It consists of 67 pow- 
erful pictures, showing a wonderful variety of wild 
life and adventure on the frontier of American civil- 
ization. Owen Wister has contributed a series of 
textual descriptions that vie in graphic power with 
the pictures themselves. Drawings and text make 
up a volume of veritable romance—the kind that is 
still actually lived and realized in our free, untram- 
meled, glorious West. Its many studies of cowboy 
types are sublime in their truthfulness. 


* 
* * 

WHEN so thoroughly reliable a house as William 
Read & Sons of Boston say that they will take other 
guns in trade, it means much to the sportsman de- 
sirous of exchanging an old model or worn-out fire- 
arm for an improved modern weapon. As experi- 
enced members of the gun and ammunition trades 
will tell you, any statement made by the House of 
Read is to be relied on every way. They have clients 
in all parts of the United States and Canada and we 
cannot at this writing call to mind a house whose 
mail order and local business is conducted along 
pleasanter lines than theirs. To tell all the many 
specialties the Messrs. Read handle in the shooting, 
fishing, golf, tennis and other lines would require a 
number of these pages ; so that the advertisement on 
page 277 is only an indicator as it were. They can 
satisfactorily supply you with anything in the camp- 
ing, fishing or outdoor line; when you write, let them 
know what line of sport you are most interested in. 


* 
* 


8 

A BEAUTIFUL picture, truly, that of Mr. Hunt’s 
on our front cover. ‘‘ Honk-a-honk ! Honk! honk!” 
the mellow, liquid notes float down through the 
early morning air, and the farmer’s children, asleep 
under the cedar shingles of the old homestead, run to 
the windows in ruddy exhilaration to watch the 
northward flight of the wild geese. 


” ” 

THE new rifle telescopes manufactured by the 
Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
are well worthy the attention of sportsmen. Write 
for illustrated circular, price-list, etc. 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P. & T. A. A.G.P.& T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


The Double Thick 


N ITRO BREECH showing 


NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 


HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 





ITHACA, N. Y. 





BAXTER OUTFITS 


‘cc? CAMP, SOAT., BS Le OR HOUSE 









All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 





THE 20TH 
CENTURY GUN OIL, 


“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 
barrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 
the mechanism, polishes the stock 
and positively prevents rust on 
the metal in any climate and any 
kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting. 

FREE SAMPLE sent on request, 

Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
11169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 








BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN) 
Every Pair Warranted 


“ME The Name is 
stamped on every 
ee Gr 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 










SUPERIOR ENGINES 


For Fishing Boats and Pieasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 
ple, efficient, econom- 
ical; easy to start, 1e- 
verse, slow down or 
stop. They couldn't 
be more perfect me- 
chanically if sold at 
twice the price. Used 
by U. S. Government 
Engineering and Life 
Saving Service. Ab- 
solutely dependable. 
Speed controller reg- 
ulates and maintains 
any speed desired; ig- 
niter always ignites; 
vaporizer never fails. 

Write today for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 





Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Sone ie Sik, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Feces sete uailiaes SUBSTITUTES ‘epee! 
The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is 
made easy and cer- 
tain by using this 
gun sight. Scores at 
trap and in field 
greatly increased by 
its use. Right and 
left birds are bagged as easily as straigbt-away birds. Price 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 

Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CL ARKSVILLE, TENN. 






















It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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9 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 
4 noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it ‘ 
YZ keeps them. Same way with young dogs. Little § 
puppies worth much money are liable to destruction \ 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life. Carefully watch for the symptovs and then 
administer the right remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 












REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute safety, 





accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 









in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same ferior substitutes, Sold direct, where 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and dealers will not supply. 

sinews. The pup istransformed from a puny, 

weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 














Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 
Dept. S.A., = Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of G. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalogue for postal. 


scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Aiiments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre 

aid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Shorting Goods Dealer. 

















COMPLETE COOKING 
eseAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. § J 
\ 


a ow 
Par.warcu.to.s6. When packed may belock- 2% ay 
> “®\ a = 
YN. 


ed. Noexperiment. Man’f'rs of high grade 
F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WILSON 








434x10%x8. Wt. 20 bs 
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Boxes and Minnow Pails 
Send for Circular. 








MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 











Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 

—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 


Write for Dlustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First clase 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus stock 
readily and at a small expense 
by placing an advertisement in 
SPORTS AFIELD. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention « Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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QMETHING NEW 


Can you afford to be without a gun, when you can obtain one with as little 
effort as this: For only eight subscriptions at $1.50 each, you can earn a No. 100 Stevens 
single-barrel shotgun, listed at $7.50; bored for nitro powder, top snap, low rebounding 
hammer, special ‘‘Electro Steel’? barrel, pistol grip, walnut stock, forearm attached to 
barrel, in either 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
Barrels can be had of different 
lengths, according to gauge. Weight 
about 64 Ibs, 

If you wish something still better 
and handsomer, secure four more 
subscriptions, (making 12 in all) and 
obtain a No. 120 Stevens shotgun 
listed at $10.00. Same dimensions 
and gauges as No. 100, but having, 
in addition, an automatic shell 
ejector, a pistol grip checked and 
capped, as well as a patent fore-end 


STEVENS 


(checked). This gun has a special 
device by which operator can at 
will, change the gun from an ejector 
to an extractor by two turns of the 
screw. 

We know you can secure these 
subscriptions without much effort. 
If your friends haven’t seen a copy 
of Sports AFIELD, show them 
yours, and get them interested; or 
write us for samples, and we will 
gladly send them to you without 
charge. 


In canvassing, you should call particular attention to the magazine’s intrinsic literary 
merit and the care given to each department—making it popular with the entire family. If 



















































WAN 


No. 120, 







pe, ! you do not wish a shotgun, we can make you very favorable terms on any other style of arm. 
“3 Begin work at once—before some one gets ahead of you in your town. 

= Via S Afield Pub. C 
ports Afield Pub. Co., 
k 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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a rogressive 





Riflemen 





And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of SPoRTs 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions. Asa sample of what 
we will do, we willsend you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle —Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
= @ thoroughly reliable, handsome 
rifle. 


Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 
(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
(.25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 
20, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40); Model 

1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40- 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 


We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS. 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 
CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 


The New Savage. 
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ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or 
Shot-Gun, you’ll make a Ball’s 
Eye by sending three 2c. 
for the Ideal Hand-book ‘“P, 
126 pages FREE. The latest By. 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets, 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 








Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
anything to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. Pronounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘“‘The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” ‘ Nothing in Europe or America that 
excels The Short Line.” “ Its only equal is the rail 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 
Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
k,” containing description of trip, and much 
= data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 
ress 


A. C. RIDGWAY, 
General Manager. 


COLORADO SPRI 


S. J. HENRY, 
Traffic Manager. 
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Serres) ‘~ 
“hie FORNIA 
» ’s micro 
Via Denver and Salt Lake City. 

If you contemplate a trip to 
California, before selecting 
your route, stop and think 
of the time you will save by 
traveling over the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Its fast trains reach San Francisco 
from Omaha 16 hours ahead of 
all competitors 
For all information address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A- 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Red Irish Setter Puppies for sale. —Twomeat 

Of the famous Elcho-Finglas breeding. 3 i 
. B. MCMAHAN Dixon, Ils. : 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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a Winter's Day out of doors 


are the satisfactory kind. 


Shot Shells add to the Pleasure of 
They 
Specify 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONN 


The‘Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
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Remington No. 6 


Take-Down Rifle. 











Our latest product 
at a moderate price 


fitted with a tang peep sight. 


ipphieation 


86-88 First Street, 





San Francisco, California 


the No. t 
A thoroughly well made arm, with a slightly modified Remington action and 
Made for 


Send tor attractively Illustrated Catalogue, describing all the arms of our mannfieture 


hitle 


22, .32 short and 





is designed to meet the demand tor 


i good 


take-down rifle, 


32 long rim-tire cartridges 


free on 


Remington Arms Company, 


313-317 Broadway 
New York City. 





KM will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 
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For Information 


DUPONT SMOKELESS. 
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BRAINS 


REPAIRED 
HERE. 


brains rule the world. American 
have brains. They think big things 
Chey think money. The brain 
tool that does the b things 
makes the money. 

Brain must be fed 
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Score 78 Straight 


Ask any one of the 456 contestants, 


H. P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., 
R.S. Waddell, Cincinnati, 0, 
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H.CHIRSCHY, ST.PAUL. 
LOAD 35 DRS, 
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For Hunting and Target Work 
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